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On the Dilution and Mixture of Acids, Alcohol, 
Solutions of Salts, etc. 


[OriGinAL Comm 


BY TH. J. WRAMPELMEIER, PH.C, 


at different times, rules and for- 
mul for the dilution of alcohol and acids. Some of them 
are very simple for particular cases, but are either not ap- 
plicable to the more complicated cases, or, in their appli- 
cation, involve more or less tedious algebraic operations. 
I do not remember having seen any rule that is so simple 


THERE have appeared, 


or of so nearly universal application as the one I have 
used for some time, and which I will give below. 
I started with the following consideration. It is evi- 


dent that, if we mix 100 grams of 75-per-cent (by weight) 
alcohol with too grams of 25-per-cent (by weight) alcohol, 
the product will be 200 grams of 50 per cent alcohol, be- 
cause the first 100 grams contain 75 grams absolute alco- 
hol, and the second 100 grams contain 25 grams—total 
100 grams in the mixture whose weight is 200 grams, é. ¢., 
50 per cent. Now the 100 grams 75-per-cent alcohol con- 
tain 25 grams more absolute alcohol than is necessary to 
make it a 50-per-cent alcohol, whereas the 100 grams 25 
per cent alcohol /ack 25 grams absolute alcohol of being 
the strength 50 per cent. Suppose we are to make 50 per 
cent alcohol out of both the 75-per-cent and 25-per-cent 
alcohols, we add enough of the 75-per-cent alcohol to the 
25-per-cent alcohol, so that the excess over 50 per cent 
of the former is just sufficient to make up the deficiency 
below 50 per cent of the latter, or wice versa. Accord- 
ingly, in mixing two alcohols of different per-cent strength 
to make one of intermediate strength, the excess of abso- 
lute alcohol in the one (over what is necessary to make it 
the desired strength) must be equal to the deficiency of 
absolute alcohol in the other. Let 


P'= percent strength (by we reight) of the stronger. 
p= ws ‘* weaker. 
W = weight of stronger. 

w= = ** weaker, 


Then PX W = amount of absolute alcohol in the stronge 
alcohol, and = p’) W= excess of absolute alcohol above 
what is required to make it strength p’. Similarly (p’ 


3 





p) w= deficiency of absolute alcohol in the we aker 
hol (below what is necessary to make it strength p’). To 
make the mixture stre ngth p’, we must mix them, so that 
(P — p’) W =(p’ — p)w, from which we get the propor- 
tion 
(P =p’): (p’ = p) w : W, and our rule which is as fol- 
lows: 

Having two solutions of the same substance and different 


per-cent strength (by weight) to make solution of inter- 
mediate strength, mix them in the tr proportion of the 
differences between their percentage streng th and the percen- 
tage strength of the re puired mixture. 

Or, having two solutions strength P ( for thi 
and p ( for the weaker) to make one of inti »mediate 
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stronger) 
strength, 


, ° ° , 
p’, mis th min the proportion of p’ — p of the stronger to 
P — p’ of the weaker 

When, instead of the weaker —* water is to be 
used, as in the dilution of alcohol or acids, p becomes 


zero, and the proportion becomes p’ a the solution to 
P—p’ of water. The following cases may 
(1) Given the weight of the stronger, how much of the 


arise: 
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eaker will be required to make the mixture of the re- 

qui red intermediate strength ?. The proportion is 
v= per—p t: W : x = weight required, or if, instead 

of the weaker solution, water is to be used, 
p’: P—p’:: W: x = weight of water required. 

Lxampl Having 100 kilos nitric acid, strength 70 per 


cent, how much nitric acid, strength 1o per cent, must b« 
added to this to make an acid strength 50 per cent. 


(50 — 10): (70 SO) : ; 100% x, 
x = 50 kilos = weight of ro per cent acid required, 
If water is to be used instead of the Ito per cent acid, 
50 : (70 — §0) : : 100: x. 
x = 40 kilos = weight of water required, 
(2) Given the weight of the weaker, how much of the 
stronger will be r required ? The proportion is 
(P—p’):(p’—p)::w:x. 


x = weight.of stronger required. 
Example, Waving 100 Ibs. alcohol, strength 23 pei 
cent (by weight) to make 45 per cent alcohol, how much 93 
per cent alcohol will be required ? 


(93 — 45): (45 — 23):: 100: x. 


x = 45.8 lbs. = weight of 93 per cent alcohol required. 
(3) It is desired to make a certain quantity of the solu- 
tion of intermediate strength, how much of each the 


stronger and the weaker will be required ? 
Let a= weight of alcohol (strength p’) to be made, 
and x = weight of stronger alcohol (strength P) required, 
then a—x = of weaker alcohol (strength p) re- 


we ight 


| quired, 


We have (P—p’): (p’- “P) isa Xi x; 
from which (P--p): (p’—p): Xx, 
x == weight of stronger solution re itil 
a—x = weight of weaker solution required. 
Example, To make to kilos of alcohol, strength 85 per 
cent (by weight), how much of each gt per cent and 45.5 


| per cent alcohol is-required ? 


alco- | 


| we desire 


(9gI—45.5): (82—45.5):: 10: x. 

- 8.7 kilos = weight of 91 per cent alcohol required, 
10—8.7 = 1.3 kilos = weight of 45.5 per cent alcohol re 
quired. 

If water is to be used instead of the 45.5 per cent alco- 
hol, p becomes zero, and we have 

gt: 85:: 10: x = 9.34 kilos g1 per cent alcohol. 
10—9.34 = 0.66 kilos water required. 

Again, we may have three or more solutions which 
to mix, in order to obtain ‘a solution of certain 
strength, as, for instance, it may be desirable to use 
up several lots of recovered alcohol in the preparation of 
an alcohol of certain strength. It is evident that a suffi- 
cient quantity of the strongest alcohol or alcohols must be 
used, so that the excess of absolute alcohol above the re- 
quired per cent will equal the sum of the deficiencies of 
absolute alcohol of the weaker alcohols. 


(4) 


Let P= per cent strength of strongest alcohol. 

W = its weight. 

Pp per cent of required alcohol, 

oes . ‘aweaker ‘ 

w = its weight. 

p = per cent of the weakest alcohol. 

w’ = its weight. 

Then (P—p’) W =(p’—p”) w+ (p’—p) w’. 

Example. (a) You have 10 kilos alcohol strength 10 


cent (by weight) which you desire to bring up to 50 


per 
kilos of 25 per cent alcohol and 


per cent, using therefor 2 


$556 
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sufficient quantity of go per cent alcohol. How much of 
the last will be required? Substituting 
P=93 W=x, p’= 50) p” = 25; w= 2, p= 10, w’ = 
10, and 
(go — 50) x = (50 — 25) 2-+- (50 — 10) IO. 
x = 11.25 kilos go per cent alcohol required. 

(b) You desire to make 10 kilos diluted alcohol, U. 5S. 
P. (45.5 per cent by weight), using 2 kilos 40 per cent al- 
cohol. How much g1 per cent alcohol and how much 
water will be required ? 


P= gI 
p= 45.5 
pp" = 40 
p=o 
w = 2 kilos 
~ =k. 
then w’=10(amt. to be made) — 2 (weight of w) — x 


(amt. of W) 

(gI — 45.5) x = (45.5 — 40) 2 + 45 (IO —2 — x) 
and x= 4.1= weight of g1 per cent alcohol required. 

10 —(2+4.1) = 3.9= weight of water required. 

Other and different cases might be presented, but the 
above will show the general application of the rule, not 
only to the dilution of alcohols, acids, etc., but also to the 
bringing up of the strength of solutions, as, for instance, 
when it is necessary to fortify a wine. 
Ann Arpor, MIcH, 


[OricinaL ComMUNICATION. } 
- Dialysis. 
BY BYRON F. MCINTYRE. 


A BRIEF review of the history and development of the 
dialytic process will demonstrate the fact that there is 
much that is unsatisfactory in the writings upon this sub- 
ject, particularly when we attempt to gain a clear concep- 
tion of the laws that govern this wonderful phenomenon. 
The literature on the theory of diffusion and dialysis is 
scanty, as compared with the accurate and conclusive in- 
vestigations concerning the laws of heat and its conversion 
into light, sound, and motion. 
the honor of having given a scientific study to the peculiar 
forces of capillary attraction, diffusion, and dialysis, the 
results of which were published in 1849. The theories 
advanced by this eminent scientist stand to-day without 
question, and have become classical in all of our text-books. 
It may refresh the mind to have a definition of the techni- 
cal terms used as explanatory of the dialytic process. 
Osmosis, exosmosis, and endosmosis are terms given us to 
define the interchange of liquids and salts that pass from 
cell to cell in all organized animal and vegetable life, sup- 
plying nutriment and carrying off waste products. xos- 
mosis is the flow of liquid from the cell outward, and 
endosmosis the flow from outside into the cell. The phenom- 
enon, as a whole, is designated as dialysis, and it cannot 
manifest itself without having, as a medium of exchange, 
cellular animal and vegetable tissue, parchment paper or 
certain celloidal products.* 

By way of illustration, a pig’s bladder may be used as a 
dialyzer, if there is placed within it a mixture of gum, 
gelatin, table salt, and water, and the bladder is immersed, 
properly secured, in distilled water, there is at once an 
exosmosis of table salt with water, and an endosmosis of 
water to the contents of the bladder, the salt and water 
that has dialyzed from the bladder outwards into the sur- 
rounding water may be called the dialyzate. If this dialy- 
zate is removed and replaced with fresh distilled water, 
the last traces of table salt may be removed from the non- 
dialyzable gum and gelatin within the bladder. 

A more elaborate form would be a ring of wood, gutta- 
percha or rubber, with a parchment paper on one end 
made secure in the same manner as a sieve bottom ; this, 


* (This is not strictly the case, since certain inorganic tissues may 
also serve as osmotic partitions. It may also be noted here that 
Dutrochet preceded Graham in the study of these phenomena. For 
a very complete article on this subject. the reader may refer to 
Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry.—Ep. New Rem _] 


To Prof. Graham belongs | 


[ January, 1883. 





| the dialyzator, if floated on distilled water, constitutes a 


| form of apparatus figured in the text-books. 


Two classes 
of substances are essential in this process, crystalloids and 
colloids; the former consist of the basic and neutral salts, 


| sugar, glucosides, acids, glycerin, alcohol, essential oils, 


| forms of vegetable extractive. 


and the plant alkaloids in their natural combination of 
kinates, meconates, igasurates, malates, etc.; the latter of 
gums, dextrin, gelatin, pectin, albumen, starch, caramel, 
metallic hydrated oxides, hydrated silicic acid, resinous 
products and fatty oils, loosely organized matter, and some 
From the above it is evi- 
dent that dialysis is essentially the separation of crystal- 
loids from colloids, by means of a septum of animal mem- 
brane or parchment paper. 

A few words concerning the theories of this process may 
be of interest. Capillary attraction as found in filtering 
paper or earthenware will not explain the selective power of 
dialysis, though the former is of every-day use by the 


| chemist, and the porosity of earthenware has been utilized 


for the separation of certain salts from solutions. 

Ersck advanced a molecular theory to account for the 
difference in the rate of diffusion of crystalloids and col- 
loids, the latter (albuminoids) were classified as having 
large molecules, and the former as having very small mole- 
cules (cane sugar) that passed through the minute pores of 
the parchment paper. ‘This theory, when applied to other 
substances than albuminoids and cane sugar, was found to 
be disproved. ‘The porosity of parchment paper has not 
been demonstrated, though experiments have been made to 
decide this point. If a piece of parchment paper or blad- 


| der is securely fastened on the end of a long, wide glass 











tube, and a column of alcohol or water placed above it, no 
appreciable loss of water is seen, showing the impenetra- 
ble character of the parchment. The volume of alcohol 
will slowly decrease after a time from evaporation of the 
water, as in the well-known experiment of making high 
proof spirits by suspension of low proof spirits in bladders. 
This loss of water can be accounted for, if we assume that 
the dry parchment paper or bladder is a dehydrated sub- 
stance, 

It is probable that dialysis is a chemical phenomenon 
combined with a physical power defined as diffusion. In 
support of the chemical theory, it is claimed that parch- 
ment paper is a dehydrated substance capable of hydration 
when in contact with water, and that salts having great 
affinity for water dialyze more freely than those having 
slight affinity. 

Graham states that crystalloids penetrate, attract, and 
take up the water which exists in moist septums, thus ac- 
quiring a medium of diffusion, whereas the colloids are 
incapable of separating water from the septum, and there- 
fore cannot penetrate it. A general law may be formu- 
lated to the effect that the more perfect and stable the 
salt, the less obstructiop it finds in passing through the 
parchment, and that colloidal products easily decomposed, 
as gelatin and hydrated silicic acid, have no power of 
penetration. 

According to Stammer, where bodies are to be separated 
by the dialytic process, whether gaseous, liquid, or solid, 
the process is interrupted whenever these bodies exer- 
cise a chemical action upon each other. Dialysis cannot 
be classified as a process of diffusion, though the line of 
demarcation between them is somewhat obscure, as there 
are instances of the transfer of crystalloids through colloidal 
substances, alcoholic solutions and oils, without the medium 
of parchment paper. Diffusion proper is best illustrated 
by the mechanical admixture of the atmospheric gases in 
constant proportions, irrespective of their individual gravi- 
ties. An extensive industrial application of the dialytic 
process is found in the beet-root sugar industry. The 
beet roots are sliced thin and covered with water; at once 
the sugar dialyzes out of the microscopic vegetable cells 
into the water, which is drawn off, and evaporated in a 
suitable apparatus to a thick saccharine syrup. This syrup 
contains inorganic salts dialyzed from the root cells that 
prevent the crystallization of the syrup, so that the syrup 
is subjected to a further process of dialysis with parchment 
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paper in Dubrunfant’s cells to separate the excess of chlo- 
rides and nitrates. 

G, F. Meyer maintains that sugar prepared as above de- 
scribed has a higher degree of purity than that prepared by 
other processes, and recommends the process to be used for 
the purification of salts and alkaloids. 

Flemming recommends an apparatus for the extraction of 
glycerin from i impure soap lye. 

Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journat has the following quota- 
tions: ‘‘ Undoubtedly the process of dialysis is applicable 
also to the manufacture of chemical products, as its success 
in the sugar industry is undeniable, and a number of our 
most important drugs may, in their physical behavior, be 
fairly compared with beet roots.” 

‘* The industrial application of dialysis for other purposes 
than the production of sugar cannot be but deserving of 
encouragement.” 

‘Chemistry will certainly derive its advantage from the 
introduction of this process in manufacture to a greater ex- 
tent than the case has been heretofore, etc.” 

‘It is a question whether the chemicals obtained from 
our ordinary drugs cannot be obtained in a purer form by 
dialysis than by the ordinary methods now generally ap- 
plied in chemical works. Some of the alkaloids, which 
appear almost to need the companionship of certain colloid 
impurities, could probably be procured in a more reliable 
and refined state by dialysis.” 

“‘In the process of dialysis, it is evident that the salts 
of organic composition may be obtained as easily and pure 
as those of inorganic origin, if proper care be taken in 
arranging the necessary apparatus and conducting the pro- 
cess.” 

Mohr said in a lecture, delivered in Bonn, in 1870: 
** There are various ways of obtaining the active principles 
of plants, and to get them in the purest form must be the 
aim of the pharmacist undertaking their manufacture. The 
means must be such as to insure a product possessing all 
the properties of the crude drug without its obnoxious 
qualities. 

‘* The separation of alkaloids by osmosis, otherwise called 
dialysis, is certainly possible, and worth trying on a large 
scale.” Furthcr notes have been found on the purification 
of benzoic and salicylic acids, and the separation of crystal- 
lizable alkaloids from extractives in quinine manufacture. 

Prof. Redwood found that the salts of iron, particularly 
the chlorides, sulphates, and the compound salts of citrate 
of iron, ammonia, and quinine were dialyzable, and that 
the so-called dialyzed iron was practically non-dialyz- 
able 

M. L.. Grandeau demonstrated the applicability of the 
process for the separation of minute traces of digitaline, 
morphine, and brucine in medico-legal investigations. A 
common method of separating arsenious acid from a poi- 


soned stomach has been by subjecting it to dialysis. The | 


late Prof. Proctor made careful experiments on the dialysis 
of opium and cinchona, and was so impressed with the re- 
sults that he declared his belief that a working process could 
be devised. In a thesis presented to the N. Y. College of 
Pharmacy by Mr. Chas. F. Hebner, experiments made at 
the suggestion of and under the writer’s supervision, were 
presented, showing that by volumetric tests, with alkaloidal 





The ‘‘ Tambor,” a Tree Yielding a Purgative Oil. 


W. BotrinGc HUNSLEY, writing to the Pharmaceutical 
Journal, describes a tree growing in Central America; we 
extract the following from his paper published Oct. 14th. 

Some twenty years ago, Dr. Dorat, of Sonsonate, San 
Salvador, Central America, sent to the late Daniel Han 
bury dried specimens of a tree called ‘‘ tambor,” which was 
said to yield a valuable purgative oil resembling castor oil 
in its properties, with the advantage of having a more 
agreeable flavor. Mr. Hanbury sent one specimen to Kew 
Herbarium, where it was recognized as a species of Om- 
phalea, near, if not identical with specimens collected by 
Sutton Hayes at Acajutla, not far from Sonsonate, but 
apparently different from any described species. . Con- 
cerning the tambor, Dr. Dorat wrote: ‘‘ The fruit, about 
the size of a pear, contains three beans, jet black, which, 
by pressure, yield a very fine oil in large quantity, rather 
pleasant to the taste, and resembling castor oil -in_ its 
purgative effect, with the advantage that it does not gripe. 
The leaf is large, and is used here for packing cheese, on 
account of its strength. Flowers in December; fruit ripe 
in February or March. The seeds are covered with an 
exceedingly hard, black, thin epidermis, with a white, 
soft pulp containing the oil, which, besides its purgative 
quality, burns wae Seeds (seed- vessels) grow in large 
bunches.” 

Mr. Hunsley proposes to call the tree Omphatlea oletfera, 
This and the O. cardiophylla differ from previously de- 
scribed species in having thin, strong, papery leaves, and 
perhaps, also, in their very stout ultimate branchlets. 
This differs, too, from the common O, diandra, in having 
a glabrous, not hairy, ovary; and it differs from O. cardio- 
phylla in its leaves, being sparsely furnished with stellate 
hairs, in its short branching, narrow pannicles, and in its 
smaller bracts—which differences may be due to different 
conditions under which the plants grow, 


Cacodyle. 


Ar the Société de Biologie, Paris, Rabuteau announced 
that he had demonstrared properties analogous to curare, 
and that, in doses considerably elevated, the substance re- 
sembled the arsenical compounds in its physiological prop- 
erties, 


Pyroleine. 


Dr. Don JAIME ARBos Y TOR, Professor of Physics and 
Chemistry in Buenos Ayres, has published the results of 
some investigations on the products of the distillation of 
fixed oils under certain conditions, which he believes will 
be serviceable towards proving the identity and purity of 
at least some of them 

If two parts of glycerin are distilled with one part of a 
fixed oil, both substances undergo decomposition, the gly- 
cerin losing two molecules of water and passes into the re- 
ceiver as acroleine, forming the denser layer. The upper 
layer contains the fpyroleine, an oily, limpid liquid of an 
acid reaction. If a little be taken up by the points of the 


| index-finger and thumb, previously moistened with water, 


reagents, it was demonstrated that the dialytic process in | 


an experimental way had been applied with fair success in 
the preparation of solutions having a proportion of alkaloid 
speromumating | closely to that of the officinal tinctures.* 

The Dutch Society for the Advancement of Pharmacy 
has given a formula for the preparation of an ergot extract, 
by dialysis of the drug and evaporation of the dialyzed 
solution. 

The writer presents these notes as being a compilation 
of the leading thoughts on this process, and expects in due 
time to make further addition to the subject of dialysis as 
applied to the exhaustion of alkaloidal principles from 
plants. 

«¢New York, Nov. 23d, 1882. 


* See New Remepies for 1882, page 26. 


| 


it imparts to them an extraordinary degree of slipperiness. 
It is insoluble in water and completely soluble in a little 
alcohol. When treated with an excess of alcohol, it be- 
comes turbid and precipitates an oil which is soluble in 
ether and in an excess of pyroleine The alcoholic solu- 
tion of pyroleine, treated with acetate of lead, appears like 
an emulsionized fat. 

Pyroleine from olive oil, obtained as the upper layer in 
the receiver by distilling together two parts of glycerin 
with one part of olive oil, possesses a penetrating odor, a 
dark blackish-brown color by reflected light, and a deep 
red color by transmitted light. On exposing it for ninety- 
eight hours to a temperature of 10° R. (54.5° F.), it begins 
to crystallize, forming a number of smalk grains which fuse 
at 13° R. (61.2° F.). After these have once been formed, 
the remaining liquid portion has a dark-brown color by re- 
flected and a red color by transmitted light. It is soluble 
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in a small quantity of alcohol, communicating to it a red- 
dish-yellow color, which, on addition of an excess of alco- 
hol, turns to straw-yellow, while the liquid itself becomes 
turbid, and there is deposited an intensely red oil soluble 
in ether and in an excess of pyroleine. 

The alcoholic solution of pyroleine obtained from olive 
oil, when treated with ammonia, immediately turns dark- 
brown, and, after twenty-four hours, separates into a 
lower, transparent layer of a golden-red color, and a very 
small supernatant layer of oil, but little colored and turbid, 
remaining in this condition for forty-eight hours. 

Nitric acid turns the liquid dark, and, after standing, 
causes a dark-brown oily layer to rise. After twenty-four 
hours, the lower layer is a rose-red liquid, and the upper 
one an oil, blackish by reflected, and deep red by transmit- 
ted light. 

Treated with sulphate of copper, it forms a dirty-green 
precipitate and, after one hour, the supernatant liquid has 
a slightly green color by reflected, and a dark rose-red 
color by transmitted light. 

Dr. Arbés concludes that any olive oil which yields a 
‘*pyroleine ” having the above reactions, is pure. 

If a mixture of 20 parts of glycerin, 9 of olive oil, and 
1 of oil of sesame be distilled, the mixture will be found to 
foam considerably, and the receiver will contain two layers, 
the lower one of which is glycerin unaltered, but having a 
yellowish tint.* The lighter portion is ‘‘pyroleine,” in 
form of a limpid oil, insoluble in water, of an acid reac- 
tion, a dark-red color, and a faint, inoffensive odor. 

When allowed to stand at rest, at 10° R. (54.5° F.), it 
forms small, striated grains. The remaining liquid mass 
has a dark-greenish color by reflected, and a dark-red color 
by transmitted light. At 17° R. (70.2° F.), the crystals 
melt. 

The alcoholic solution of this pyroleine, when treated | 
with ammonia, becomes turbid, acquires a yellowish tint, 
and, after forty-eight hours, separates a light upper layer | 
of a solid and yellowish oil. 

Treated with nitric acid, the liquid assumes a reddish | 
color, gradually turning dark; on standing, a black oil 
rises, and, after twenty-four hours, there are two layers, a 
light yellowish liquid, and an oily layer of a dark cherry- 
red by reflected, and a scarlet color by transmitted | 
light. 

When treated with platinic chloride, it becomes turbid 
and, after a while, separates into two portions, the denser 
being golden-yellow, and the other red; after twenty-four 
hours, the oily layer has a greenish-red tint by reflected, 
and a dark-red color by transmitted light. 

Sulphate of copper produces a precipitate of a dirty- 
green color; after one hour, the supernatant liquid has a | 
dark reddish-brown tint by reflected, and a very dark color | 
by transmitted light. 

Acetate of lead renders it very turbid, and forms with it 
a sort of fatty emulsion which, after twenty-four hours, 
becomes pasty. 

If a mixture of 20 parts of glycerin, 10 of olive oil, and 
1 of cotton-seed oil be distilled, the receiver will contain 
two layers, of which the lower one is yellowish acreoline. 
The mixture does not foam up during the distillation. 
The ‘‘ pyroleine ” obtained in this case is acid, has a red- 
dish tint, and a peculiar odor, which is quite penetrating 
during the distillation, and irritant to the fauces. 

When exposed at a temperature of 10° R. (54.5° F.), for 
twenty-four hours, minute crystalline grains are formed, 
which melt at 20° R. (77° F.). As long as the grains ex- 
ist, the liquid portion has a buff color by reflected, and a 
reddish-yellow color by transmitted light. 

The alcoholic solution of this pyroleine, treated with 
ammonia, becomes turbid and acquires a dark-brown 








* Dr. Arbés adds a note that an amount of five “sed cent of oil of 
sesame in olive oil is*sufficient to prevent the deve 
leine from glycerin during this distillation. 

[It appears to us that the facts stated by Dr. Arbés need re-inves- 
tigation and further confirmation. We lack the time to do so, our- 
selves, at present ; but we would recommend the subject to some of 
our readers — Ep. N. R.] 


opment of acro- 


| At 1o° R. itcrys- 96 hours 


| The alcoholic red dis h-yel- reddish 
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color which, after twenty-four hours, becomes golden-yel- 
low, surmounted by a very small oily layer of the same 
tint. 

Nitric acid turns the liquid dark, and, after standing, a 
blackish oil separates. After twenty-four hours there will 
be a yellowish liquid and a layer of oil, of a clear carmine 
color, by reflected, and a bright scarlet color by transmitted 
light. 

When treated with platinic chloride, it becomes at once 
turbid, then divides into two layers, the denser being 
golden-yellow, and the upper one dark yellowish-brown. 
After twenty-four hours it becomes quite limpid, and has a 
reddish color by transmitted light. 

Sulphate of copper forms a precipitate of a dirty-green- 
ish color; after one hour, the supernatant liquid has a 
greenish color by reflected, and an olive-brown color by 
transmitted light. 

The foregoing results may be summarized in a table, as 


follows: 


-"YROLEINE FRO) 
REACTIONS. PYROLEINE FROM 
Olive and Se- Olive and Cot- 


Olive Oil. , 
same Oil. ton-seed Oil. 





During distilla- does not foam foams does not foam 


tion the mix- 


ture 
Odor of pyro- faint inoffensive peculiar, pen- 
leine etrating, ir- 
ritating the 
throat 


40 hours 24 hours 


tallizes after 


| The liquid por-somewh at dark-greenish buff-colored 


tion, by re- dark-brown 
flected light, is 

By transmitted red dark-red red dis h-yel- 
light low 

golden-yellow 
solution is low 

When treatedseparatesseparates a'separates a 
with ammo-| much oil,; very small) very small 
nia, set aside) but slightly, quantity of, quantity of 
for 24 hours} coloredand, solid yel-| solid  yel 

turbid, re- lowish oil) lowish. oil 


maining so after 48 after 48 
48 hours hours hours 
Nitric acid col- brown reddish and blackish 
ors it | then blackish 
| Onstanding, the'dark-brown black black 
supernatant) 
oil is 
The liquid be-'reddish light - yellow- yellowish 
comes, after} : | ish 


24 hours, 


And the super-|blackish dark cherry-bright — car- 


natant oil by} | red | mine 
reflection | 

And by trans-/deep-red scarlet bright scarlet 
mitted _ light! 

Platinicchloride muddy-red _ired dark yellow- 
produces two| ish brown 
layers, _ the| 


denser being} 
After 24 hours, 'deep-red 
liquid clears 
and, by trans- red by re- 
parent light is flection ; 
Sulphate of cop- dark-greenish bottle-green greenish 
per leaves a 
supernatant 
liquid which is 
And by trans- dark buff-red- very dark red- olive-brown 
mitted light dish dish-brown 


dark-red; and reddish 
greenish- 


—Revista Farmaceutica (Buenos Ayres), 1382, Nos. 17-20. 
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A New Refrigerating Machine. 


IN modern manufacturing chemistry no less than in the 
refined operations of the laboratory, a complete command 
of temperature is necessary. High temperatures have al- 
ways been easily procurable, but to keep up a low temper- 
ature on a large scale and for any required time has been 
a troublesome and expensive matter. There are not a few 
refrigerating machines in existence depending for their ac- 
tion on the evaporation of certain volatile liquids—such as 
ammonia, sulphurous anhydride, ether, methyl chloride, 
carbon disulphide, but to all these and analogous agents 
there are grave practical objections. The first outlay is 
considerable, their recovery and condensation involve much 
cost and inconvenience, especially in hot climates, or in 
seasons when a refrigerating machine is most needed. The 























the process is sulphuric acid, which is not dissipated or 
evaporated, and never comes in contact with the refriger- 
ating part of the machine. The working of the apparatus 
is strikingly economical, one capable of turning out twelve 
tons of ice per twenty-four hours, requiring but one man, 
at a time, to work it, and the expenditure of rather less 
than aton of coal—or, more exactly, about one hundred and 
eighty pounds of coal per ton of ice. There is no need for 
a large supply of water for cooling. The average power 
required for working a single machine need not exceed 
three horse-power, and taking all expenses into account, 
with interest on capital and an allowance of ten per cent 
for depreciation, the cost of the ice is said to be within six 
cents per cwt. 
An apparatus of this character, capable of producing a 
| low temperature, is not only useful for ice-making, but is 
























































































































































Vacuum Pump Refrigerator. 


A.—Vacuum-pump; a, large cylinder; 4, small cylinder; c, suc- 
tion Pie from pump to absorber and freezing cylinders. 

B.—The absorber, containing sulphuric acid, which is kept in 
motion by revolving arms, a vacuum being maintained; dand e, 
pipes connecting absorber with ice cylinders, the connection 
between d and e being controlled by valve at top of d. 

C.—The cylinders in which the ice is formed. 

D.—Vessels into which the water to be frozen first passes from 
the pipe /, before flowing into the cylinders, through the valve 
controlled by the lever g; 4, the lid or bottom of the ice cylinder 
which is opened so as to allow the ice to fall out. 

E.—Block of ice. 


F.—The concentrator, in which the acid is freed from the vapors | 


absorbed during the passage of the water from D to C. 
a 


escape of even a trace of some of these agents is apt to re- | 


sult in damage to the machinery, injury of the product, or 
impairment of the health of workmen. 
In the apparatus here illustrated the refrigeration is ef- 


fected by evaporation of water under a special vacuum- | 


pump, by which the pressure of the air is reduced, if de- 
sired, as low as one-half millimeter (= 7s\)5 atmosphere;— 
a more perfect vacuum than has heretofore been ob- 


tained on an industrial scale. In ice-making, a vacuum of 


four millimeters absolute pressure (3}5 atmosphere) is, | 
however, found sufficient. The only chemical required in 


| G,—Exchange apparatus through which the dilute ac:d ascends. 
| H.—Tobe concentrated and the concentrated acid descends to the 
| store tank H from which it can be drawn by the vacuum into the 
absorber as required. In the exchange apparatus the boiling con- 
centrated acid is cooled during its descent by passirg over and 
| outside the pipes through which the cold dilute acid is descend- 
| ing. 

K.—Tank into which the acid is received from the absorber after 
| it has become diluted, and from which it is drawn into the concen- 
| trator. 
| L.—Small vacuum-pump for maintaining vacuum in the concen- 
| trator; 4, pipe conveying concentrated acid to store tank H/, 
m.—Steam pipe from boiler. 
é.—Connection pipe between absorber and store tank H. 


also requisite in preservation of food by means of cold 
| air, in the cooling of worts, regulating fermentation, man- 
| ufacture of chocolate, the manufacture of Glauber’s salt by 
Fournier’s process, and of chloride of magnesium by re- 
frigerating brine mixed with the mother-liquor of salt- 
marshes, in the ammonia-process of alkali-making, and the 
preparation of tin mordants for dyeing purposes, in the 
preservation of albumen during processes for its purifica- 
tions, in the manufacture of nitro-glycerin, etc. 

The air-pump is also serviceable in such processes 
as require that evaporation should be done in vacuo, or 
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under diminished pressure, such as the making of sugar, 
preservation of fruits and fruit-juices, extracts of malt, 
meat, dye-woods, medicinal drugs, etc., or in all cases in 
which the product is more or less injured in color, flavor, 
etc., by prolonged heating in presence of atmospheric oxy- 
gen. The more such oxygen is withdrawn and the atmo- 
spheric pressure reduced so as to allow of extraction at a 
lower temperature, the purer and finer is the product. 

There are also many substances which require to be dried, 
but which cannot well be exposed to heat without risk of 
deterioration. In fractional distillation, as in the separa- 
tion of the different coal-tar products, and more especially 
in the case of the heavier hydrocarbons, the use of a 
vacuum has a great future before it. According to Profes- 
sor Lunge, ‘‘excellent success” has been obtained in this 
matter in the separation of anthracene oil. 
glycerin can be advantageously purified by distillation 
under reduced pressure. Albumen will also be improved 
in quality by evaporation 77 vacuo. In all these cases, the 
new pump, giving, as we have already remarked, a more 
perfect vacuum than has ever been obtained before, will be 
found a marked improvemement.—Chem. News. 


Notes on Brazilian Drugs.* 
BY CHARLES SYMES. 


THE drugs which I desire to bring before the notice of 


| but from this it differs very materially. 


In like manner | 


this meeting are three in number, and, although practically | 
unknown in this country, I trust they will not be found | 


altogether devoid of interest. They have .been received 
masca,” and ‘‘Guassatunga.” The two former products 
of the district of Marraham in the north of Brazil (the 
locality from whence we obtain the finest copaiba balsam), 
the latter comes from the south, and was obtained in the 
neighborhood of Porto Alagre. 

Resin de Angico.—This is not a resin, but a gum, of a 


deep brownish-red color, translucent, and breaking with a | 


bright shining fracture. It occurs in pieces of from one to 
three ounces in weight, some of which have portions of 
bark attached to them. In the ‘‘ Formularia ou Gui Med- 
ica” of Chernoviz, itis mentioned as the product of Acacia 
Angico, and it is said to be good for chest complaints, the 
same tree yielding an astringent bark. Mr. Holmes has 
identified it with a specimen in the Museum of the Phar- 
maceutical Society, and has kindly furnished the with a 
small piece of bark which accompanies the specimen of 
gum. ‘The pieces are very tough, but when broken up and 
dried at 212° for some hours, it loses twelve per cent of 
moisture, and can then be readily reduced to fine powder. 
When added to twice its weight, of water, it forms a thick 
semi-solid magma, and when this quantity of water is in- 
creased to eight times its weight less than one-half dis- 
solves, forming a reddish-brown mucilage with a slightly 
acid reaction, the remaining jelly-like mass becoming 
liquid on the addition of a little caustic alkali, thus re- 
sembling tragacanth more nearly than it does gum arabic. 
It dissolves in proof spirit almost as completely as it does 
in water. The aqueous solution is rendered turbid by the 
addition of rectified spirit in excess, and also by solution 
of oxalate of ammonia; it is not affected, however, by so- 
lutions of perchloride of iron, borax, or acetate of lead. 
As regards its medicinal properties, the only remark which 
accompanied it was similar to that of Chernoviz, ‘‘ usa-se 
nas molestias do peito,” useful in chest complaints, which 
probably means that it is demulcent; but whether it 
possesses any special virtue in this respect, or whether it is 
in any way superior to the remedies of this kind already in 
use here, remains to be proved. A physician to one of the 
Liverpool hospitals has promised to determine this point. 
Almasca.—This substance, received in sausage-shaped 
masses of about twelve inches in length and two to three 


inches in diameter, and covered with dry leaves, is evi- | 


dently a species of elemi, but it differs in appearance and 
in some of its characters from the elemi of commerce, from 


* Read before the British Pharmaceutical Conference. 


the Brazilian elemi of the Hanbury collection, and also 
from that of Dr. Pereira at Bloomsbury square. Except that 
it is more recent, and therefore much softer, it more nearly 
resembles the Brazilian elemi of Martin’s collection, and 
Mr. Holmes is of opinion that it is produced by the same 
species, probably by /cica heptaphylla. It comes from 
the same district as gum angico, but without any particu- 
lars of its use there. The term almasca indicates mastic, 
It is a soft gray- 
looking resin, with whitish crystalline masses diffused 
more or less frequently through it, and possesses an aro- 
matic, fragrant, and somewhat penetrating odor. Chloro- 
form, ether, and absolute alcohol dissolve it without the 
application of heat; it also dissolves in boiling spirits of 
wine, specific gravity .0838; but at ordinary temperatures 
this breaks it up into a thick milky-looking liquid, dissolv- 
ing only sixty-five per cent, the remaining portion corre- 
sponding in its various characters with the substance 
known as amyria. This may be purified by solution in 
boiling rectified spirit, from which on cooling it separates 
in white crystalline masses. 

Fliickiger and Hanbury examined Manila elemi, and 
found it to contain twenty per cnt only of this substance. 
They also obtained by distillation as much as ten per cent 
of a volatile oil which, examined with Wild’s polaristro- 
bometer, was found to be strongly dextogyrate; whilst a 
sample of oil of elemi examined by H. St. Claire Deville 
was found to be strongly levogyrate. I have distilled a 
portion of this substance, and have only obtained 7.3 per 
cent of a colorless, volatile oil, with an odor reminding 


under the respective names of ‘‘ Resin de Angico,” ‘ Al- | 0R¢ of fennel, and which corresponds with that of the 


‘* Pharmacographia ” in that it is soluble in bisulphide of 
carbon, and gives a deep orange color with strong sul- 
phuric acid, but on careful examination I found it to be 
optically inactive. 

Elemi is at present little used in medicine, but it seems 
to possess properties worth the attention of the medical 
profession and pharmacists. 

Guassatunga.—On a recent visit to the south of Brazil 
Mr. Joseph Hallewell found in use there a popular native 
remedy for snake bite in the form of an alcoholic tincture 
of a golden-yellow color, put up in small bottles, with a 
label in Portuguese, of which the following if a trans- 
lation: ‘‘ For the bites of snakes and other venomous 
reptiles. One drop to be taken in a spoonful of water 
every ten minutes for two or four hours, according to the 
severity of the case; for children, half or less. Mix 10 
drops in 4 spoonfuls of water; in this soak a cloth, and 
apply to the bite or wound.” 

Assuming this to be a remedy of some amount of activ- 
ity, Mr. Hallewell procured a small quantity of casca de 
guassatunga, the bark from which this tincture is prepared. 
It is the produce of a tree inhabiting the borders of Uru- 
guay, and occurs in pieces of from two to four inches in 
length, from one to two inches in width, and one-sixteenth 
in thickness, hard, and breaking with a short non-fibrous 
fracture. It is of a fawn color, with a greenish-brown 
tint diffused irregularly over it, paler on the outer than on 
the inner surface, and possesses a slightly bitter taste. 

Treated with ether, it yields a bright-green resinous 
substance; with alcohol a golden-yellow tincture is ob- 
tained, and the marc infused in water yields a brown 
liquid which, on evaporation, produces a dark-brown 
extract. Altogether, this treatment reduces twenty-four 
per cent of its original weight. The tincture, treated 
with the usual reagents, gave characteristic indications of 
the presence of an alkaloid, and I have in fact been able 
to separate a small quantity of such a body in a crystalline 
form, but only sufficient for examination with the mitro- 
scope. On the receipt of a further supply, I hope, by the 
aid of medical friends, to determine more exactly its phy- 
siological action, and also to make a further investigation 
of it chemically. 


MR. GARIEL has been elected, by fifty-seven out of sixty- 


| eight votes, to the Chair of Medical Physics and Chem- 


| istry, in the Académie de Médecine, left vacant by the 


death of Mr. Briquet. 
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Continuous Diffusion Apparatus. 


THE diffusion apparatus of Mr. Largilli¢re, of Boistran- 


court (France), shown in the accompanying figure, is 
composed of a certainnumber of receptacles, A to //, coupled 
in pairs. The slices of the substance to be exhausted fall 
from the hopper 7’ into the receptacle 4, in which they 
ascend through the action of the screws therein; and thescrew 
of the second cylinder then carries them upwards, and empties 
them into the ‘third cylinder C., The operation continues 
in the same manner until the cylinder // is reached, and 
from this the slices pass into the hopper V, from whence 
they are carted away by the wagon WV, The water, 
necessary to extract the soluble matter from the substance, 
flows from the reservoir 2, through the pipe s, into the 
cylinder //, and afterwards traverses the apparatus in a 
direction opposite to that of the movement of the particles 
of the solid material, and finally leaves the first cylinder 
A through the stop-cock 4, For the purpose of cleaning 


the apparatus, the latter is provided with man-holes a and 
All the cylinders are heated by steam- 


purge-cocks 7. 
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Cantharidin and Cantharidates. 


E. DIETRICH says that the greater part of cantharidin in 
Spanish flies exists in combination with ammonium, mag- 
nesium, sodium, etc., and but a small quantity is free. 
The cantharidates are only soluble in water and glycerin, 
while free cantharidin is soluble by alcohol, ether, oils, 
etc., and but slightly soluble in water (1 part in 30,000 
parts of cold or 15,000 of hot water). The cantharidates 
decompose when exposed to air, absorbing carbonic acid, 
while cantharidin is liberated. Contrary to the general 
statements, Dietrich finds cantharidates to be dialyzable, 
and he adopts this method in the manufacture of canthari- 
din. The presence of cantharidin may be determined by 
preparing its potassium salt, decomposing this with sul- 
phuric acid, extracting the cantharidin with chloroform, 
and evaporating the latter. The residue examined with a 
microscope and the aid of polarized light would show its 
peculiar crystalline structure, if present. Dietrich esti- 
mates that I gram of cantharidin is equal to 200 grams of 
cantharides.—Chem. and Drug. from Pharm. Zeitung. 




















Largilliére’s Continuous Diffusion Apparatus. 


jackets ¢, connected one with another by means of tubes /¢. ; 


—Scient, Amer. Suppl. 


This apparatus was primarily constructed for the ex- | 
manufacture of | 


traction of the juice of beets in the 
beet-sugar. But it is also applicable, either on a large or 
a small scale, for the extraction of the soluble constituents 
of many other substances. 


‘* Amcher.”’ * 
THis is the name of a new anti-scorbutic which is being 


introduced among the native soldiers in India, and prom- | 


ises, it is said, to be an excellent substitute for lime juice. 
Iwis made from green mangoes which are skinned, stoned, 
cut into pieces, and dried in the sun. 

Dr. Clarke, Deputy Surgeon-General on the Eastern 
Frontier District, reports that amcher not only maintains 
the digestive energy of the men, but that its use among the 
troops, where neither a variety of food nor vegetables are 
obtainable, commends itself strongly as a result of practi- 
cal experiment to the military authorities. 


* This is an Ang icized form for the Hindustanee bazar name of | 


the undried fruit, viz., @sm-char (‘“*mango-powder " from the 
Sanskrit ara (mango) and chito me (powder), denoting “cut man 
goes dried,” or elsewhere ** unripe or green mangoes.’’—Ev. New 
Rrs 





Bromidia and lodia. 


| Dr. A. B. Lyons, the analytical chemist of Parke, 
| Davis & Co., of Detroit, publishes in the Detroit Lancet 
| the results of his examination of ‘‘Iodia” and ‘* Bromi- 
dia.” ‘The former is alleged to contain five grains of 
‘‘iod. potas.” and three grains of ‘‘ phos. iron” to each 
fluid drachm, as well as ‘‘ a combination of active principles 
| obtained from the green roots of stillingia, helonias, saxi- 
frage, menispermum, and aromatics. Dr. Lyons finds less 
than three grains of the iodide of potassium in each drachm 
of the specimen examined, and only a mere trace of iron. 
The vegetable principles were not looked for, owing to 
the unfamiliarity of the analyst with their caposition, 

Bromidia is said by the manufacturer to contain ‘‘ fifteen 
grains each of pure brom, potas. and purified chloral, and 
one-eighth grain each of gen. imp. ext. Cannabis Ind, and 
Hyoscyam.,” in a fluid drachm. 

The analyst found about ten and a quarter grains of the 
bromide and eleven and aquarter grains of chloral hydrate. 
The resinous portion of Cannabis Indica, which separates 
when this drug is in aqueous mixture, was not found in the 
specimen examined, 
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The Study of the Solubility of Chemicals. 


In the course of an article on the solubility of morphia 
salts read by D. B. Dott before the North British Branch 
of the Pharmaceutical Society, the writer made the follow- 
ing preliminary remarks upon the general subject of solu- 
bility. 

At the outset we ought to have a distinct idea of what is 
implied by the expression so/udility. It is too true, as Pro- 
fessor Attfield has said,* that there is a great deal of 
‘‘haziness and indefiniteness” about this subject, and the 
sooner the matter is made clear the better. Of the real nature 
of solution and of what determines and limits solubility, we 
know very little. When we say that solution results from 
the attraction exerted between the molecules of different 
substances, by which a homogeneous liquid is produced, 
and that the solubility varies with the temperature and 
pressure, we are stating very nearly all that -is known de- 
finitely in this department. However that may be, we are 
at present only concerned with the methods of ascertaining 
solubilities, the manner of stating the same, and the sources 
of error appertaining thereto. Generally speaking, such a 
determination consists of two stages : 


First. The preparation of the solution. 
Second. The estimation of the amount of substance 
dissolved, 


Before going further I should like to quote some sen- 
tences from Storer, which occur in the introduction to his 
** Dictionary of Solubilities.”’ 

‘* It may be well to remark here that the text-books do 
not generally lay sufficient stress upon the preparation of 
the solution of the substance under examination, and yet 
this is the single fundamental point of a correct determi- 
nation, the other steps of the process being altogether 
subsidiary, and in general easy of execution as well as 
comparatively free from sources of error. It is com- 
monly stated that an exactly saturated solution of'a salt 
may be prepared either by exposing a large excess of the 
salt to the action of the solvent during several hours at 
the desired temperature (method by digestion), or by heat- 
ing a mixture of the salt and solvent until a strong solu- 
tion has been obtained at a temperature higher than that 
at which the determination is to be made, and then cool- 
ing the solution to the desired degree, and maintaining 
it at this point for some time in contact with crystals of 
the salt, the whole being frequently agitated (method by 
cooling). Now the latter method, though theoretically 
correct, is in practice peculiarly liable to error, and great 
care should consequently be exercised in employing it. 
It is no doubt true, that as regards most substances, the 
saturated solutions prepared by either method would 
finally coincide in composition, provided the cooled solu- 
tion be allowed to stand under proper conditions, for a 
sufficient length of time. Yet it is often exceedingly 
difficult thus to obtain normally saturated solutions, even 
of our most common and easily crystallized ‘salts, within 
the limits of time which can conveniently be allotted to 
a single experiment. This depends upon the tendency 
of the solutions of many, if not of most, substances to an 
indeterminate supersaturation when cooled from a higher 
to a lower temperature. -This supersaturation is not al- 
ways to be easily detected unless comparative solutions 
are prepared by the method of digestion, and the length 
of time required by any given solution to assume the 
norm2il condition is a point not readily ascertained. . . 
Indeed it is my opinion, that next to the impurity of the 
material operated upon, by which many published state- 
ments have unquestionably been vitiated, there is no 
source of esror so grave, none which has so seldom been 
fully guarded against, or so often altogether overlooked, 
as this tendency to supersaturation. 

‘On the other hand, in the preparation of solutions by 
the method of digestion, a difficulty is encountered in 
the tendency of many substances, like arsenious oxide 
for instance, to dissolve with extreme slowness ; this can, 
however, be overcome by the exercise of patience, and 


* Pharmaceutical Fournad, xiii., 253. 








in any event admits of being detected and controlled. It 
would, therefore, appear that when practicable the 
method by digestion should generally be preferred, at 
least for temperatures low enough to insure the experi- 
ment against the influence of evaporation. The comple- 
tion of the solution can always be ascertained by deter- 
mining from time to time the amount of substance 
dissolved ; the operation being considered finished when 
the results of two of these tests accord with each other. 
My own experience thoroughly confirms the general 
truth of these remarks, although to one expression I must 
take exception. I do not think that the method by cooling 
is ‘‘ theoretically correct” any more than it is practically 
so. It must be remembered that the solubility of a sub- 
stance in a given liquid at a given temperature means pri- 
marily the proportion of the substance which is taken into 
solution by the solvent at that temperature ; and wot what 
proportion is retained at the same temperature after the so- 
lution has cooled from a higher temperature. If substances 
in solution did not undergo any chemical decomposition or 
physical alteration by heating, or even if they immediately 
returned to their normal condition on the solution cooling, 
the two methods would yield identical results. When, 
however, it is observed that many compounds undergo de- 
composition or suffer some permanent change when their 
solutions are heated, it is manifest that in their case the 
method by cooling is quite inadmissible. Solutions of 
sugar and of aloin, for example, sre so altered by boiling 
that however long they may be allowed to stand after cool- 
ing they will retain a greater amount of matter than if the 
solution had been prepared by digesting the substarice with 
the solvent at the lower temperature. No doubt some salts 
undergo decomposition by contact with water at the ordi- 
nary temperature. This is the case with some of the alka- 
loidal salts and to a certain extent with some of the ammo- 
nium salts, as was recently well demonstrated by W. W. B 
Nicol in a paper read before our Royal Society. The 
condition of salts in solution is a very interesting subject, 
but has only an indirect bearing on the question with which 
we are now engaged, except indeed in those cases where a 
precipitate is produced when the salt is dissolved. If ci- 
trate of caffeine, for instance, dissolves in water to a certain 
extent, I think it is quite right to take this as the measure 
of its solubility, whether or not it exists in solution as 
citrate of caffeine. Asa matter of fact our knowledge of 
the condition of salts in solution is very limited. There is 
no proof, for instance, that the hydrates in all cases dis- 
solve as such and do not part with their water; and, as was 
lately ably shown by spectroscopic observation,* changes 
take place which were formerly not suspected, on mixing 
solutions of different compounds. In any case, it is obvi- 
ous that no more accurate method of preparing the solution 
is known, than causing the solvent to take up the maxi- 
mum amount it is capable of dissolving at the temperature 
at which it is desired to make the determination. When, 
however, the ‘‘ method by cooling” is adopted, the case is 
very different. As formerly observed, there are instances 
in which well-marked chemical decomposition takes place 
upon boiling a solution, and as the substance does not re- 
turn to its original condition when the solution cools, any 
results obtained by this process are entirely vitiated. Be- 
sides the very common occurrence of the dissociation of 
hydrates by heating their solutions, physical changes may 
result, by which the determination is rendered fallacious. 
In some cases the cooled solution never attains the same 
composition as a cold saturated solution of the same tem- 
perature, and in other instances this result is reached only 
after along time. In fine, we can never be sure that a 
determination made by the ‘‘ method by cooling ” is trust- 
worthy, unless a check experiment is performed by the 
‘“method by digestion;” whence it is manifest that the lat- 
ter method ought always to be employed. 
Having prepared the solution, we have next to determine 
the proportion of substance dissolved. In most cases this 
can be easily done by evaporating a weighed portion to 


* Journ, Chem. Soc., 
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dryness and weighing the residue. All that is essential is 
that there should be no loss by volatilization, and that the 
residue has a known composition. The difficulty involved 
in a substance being volatile may in many instances be 
overcome by conducting the evaporation at a low tempera- 
ture, or in other cases by adding a known weight of some 
body capable of forming a non-volatile compound. When 
a substance has to be dealt with, which is not amenable to 
these methods, perhaps the best plan is toadd to a weighed 
portion of the same, little by little of the solvent from a 
burette, agitating after each addition, until complete solu- 
tion is effected. It would be superfluous to discuss all the 
precautions which experience might suggest to meet special 
emergencies, 

In regard to the sources of error in such determinations, 
it is important to consider the causes of the great discre- 
pancies which occur in the published statements of solu- 
bilities. I have not the least hesitation in giving the first 
place to carelessness. After making all allowances, it 
must be admitted that some of the information supplied to 
us in this department is mere guess-work, or at the best the 
result of experiments so carelessly conducted as to make 
them of less than no value. When we see a solubility 
given as anything between ‘‘1r in 4,” and ‘“‘1 in 15,” we 
cannot help feeling thut ‘‘some one has blundered.” An- 
other fertile source of error is the presence of impurities in 
the materials employed, although I must say that I do not 
attach the importance to this matter which it has received 
from others. Generally speaking the amount of impurity 
at all likely to be present in a substance whose solubility 
was being ascertained would not seriously affect the accu- 
racy of the result. It is, of course, well known that the 
solubility of a body is often greatly increased by the pres- 
ence in solution of a second compound, but as a rule this 
result is only obtained when the impurity is present in con- 
siderable quantity, so that no experiment conducted with 
reasonable care would be falsified in this manner. I am 
quite aware that the existence in solution of certain foreign 
matters greatly influences the crystallization of organic 
compounds ; but this fountain of error would only come into 
play when the determination is made by the ‘‘method by 
cooling,” whi-h we have already condemned. Supposing, 
then, that every ordinary precaution has been observed in 
making the experiment, through what sources are errors 
likely to creep in? I think they are principally two. In 
the first place there is the variation in physical condition. 
That is to say, that compounds having the same chemical 
composition may exhibit divergence in their solubilities on 
account of some difference in structure. I do not here refer 
to isomers, which one would expect to show such divergence. 
We have elsewhere discussed the influence of the amor- 
phous state on solubility It may be laid down as a general 
rule that a body is much more soluble in the non-crystal- 
line condition than in the crystalline form, so that if a com- 
pound is capable of existing in both forms, it will dissolve 
far more readily when in the former condition than when 
in the latter, unless it very rapidly assumes the crystalline 
state. Thus, salts which have been partially fused are 
sometimes rendered more soluble than normally. In the 
next place we have to consider that the degree of solubility 
is very much affected by variations of temperature.  Al- 
though this fact is well known, and therefore every care 
ought to be taken to maintain the solution at a constant 
temperature up to the time of the determination, in prac- 
tice it is extremely difficult to do so. No doubt, many of 
theaminor discrepancies in accounts of solubilities are due 
to the temperature having varied in the different determi- 
nations. 

As regards the manner of stating the ratio of solubility, 

is evident that there are two sides to the question. We 
may either take as our standard the solvent or the substance 
dissolved. In some cases the former method, in others, 
the latter, is the more convenient. We may give the num- | 
ber of parts of the substance dissolved by one hundred | 
parts of the solvent, or we may give the number of parts of 
the solvent required to dissolve unity of the substance. 
Contrary to the opinion of some authorities, I think the 
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latter method is certainly the simpler and better adapted 
for the purposes of pharmacy, and it is the one I have 
adopted. It is true that a solubility is sometimes stated— 
say, as one in ten, the meaning being that ten parts of the 
solution contain one part of the salt. Unless this method 
of expressing the facts is explained in each instance, it is 
only likely to lead to confusion. A much more objection- 
able—indeed, quite inaccurate system, consists in referring 
parts by weight to volumes of the same denomination, 
without stating what is intended. For instance, we may 
see it stated, that one part of salicin is soluble in sixty parts 
of alcohol ; the meaning being, that one ounce of salicin is 
soluble in sixty fluid ounces of alcohol. The word ‘‘ part” 
always refers to weight, unless it is otherwise stated. Per- 
haps the pharmacopceial dictum of ‘‘solids by weight, 
liquids by measure,” has something to do with this form of 
erroneous expression.—Pharm, Journ. 








A New Percolator. 


SAMUEL J. HINSDALE, of Fayetteville, N. C., is the 
patentee* of an apparatus for percolation, a section of 
which is illustrated in the adjoining figure. It is intended 
by the inventor to be ‘‘adapted to the percolation of 
tinctures, syrups, extracts, and other fluids,” and to 
‘‘combine simplicity and cheapness of construction with 
durability and cleanliness,” with a view, also, to effect the 
rapid and perfect percolation of the fluid under treatment. 

A cylindrical chamber, designed to receive the sub- 
stance to be percolated, is provided near its lower extrem- 
ity with a strainer and stopcock. The upper end of this 
chamber is attachable to an air-chamber above it, the con- 
nection being made air tight by means of screw threads 
and rubber gaskets. A convex diaphragm with marginal 
openings is located in the air-chamber near its connection 
with the cylinder below, and serves to deflect the men- 
struum when it is poured in through the orifice at the top, 
thus breaking its force, and preventing any disturbance of 
the contents of the cylinder. When the apparatus is in 
operation, an elastic stopple is used to close the upper 
opening. Attached bya flexitle pipe to the air-chamber is 
a bulb of rubber provided with valves, by the aid of which 
the tension of the airin the chambers can be increased, 
and the operation of percolation hastened. 

_* Pat. No. 265,625; application tiled April 18th; patent granted 
October 31st, 1882. 
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Syrup of Hydriodic Acid. 

R. H. KIMBALL, of Boston, gives the following as an 
easily worked method of making this syrup: 

Iodine resublimed...... 
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Suspend the iodine, tied in a piece of muslin, in the bi- 
sulphide of carbon, contained in a closed O, M. [?] bottle, 
until it is all dissolved; then add the distilled water, and 
pass through the mixture a current of hydrosulphuric acid 
gas until the lower stratum of liquid has acquired a pale 
yellow color. Remove the upper stratum of liquid (which 
should be milky) with a glass siphon, being careful that all 
is removed; filter the liquid thus obtained through a white 
filter, and place in a porcelain capsule over a water bath, 
until the odors of hydrosulphuric acid and bisulphide of 
carbon have disappeared. 
well-covered, until the contents have cooled. ‘Then adda 
sufficient quantity of syrup made of four pounds of pure 
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| small amount of strongly adhesive red juice which serves 


sugar and two pints of distilled water, strained through | 


muslin, to make the finished product measure seventy-two 
fluid ounces, Put into four- or ecight-ounce bottles, pro- 
tected by paper from light, cork securely, and keep in a 
cool, dark place.*+—Drug. News. 
[OrtGINAL TRANSLATION. } 
The Adulteration of Cochineal. 
BY DR, JULIUS LOEWE. 
COMMERCIAL cochineal appears in two forms, according 
to the method used in killing the insects, namely either as 


dull grains covered with a white dust, or as shining, black- | 


ish-brown grains, free from dust. 


The whitish variety has long been known to have been | 


subject to adulteration, by being weighted with ten to 
twelve per cent of mineral substances—such as sulphate of 
barium, carbonate or sulphate of lead, chloride of lead, 
talcum, etc.,—mostly all such substances as combine a high 
specific gravity with small bulk. The amount of such 
impurities may generally be detected by estimation of the 
ash of the cochineal: the unadulterated drug yielding not 
much over 0.5 per cent of ash. 

On account of the frequent adulteration of the white 
variety, purchasers fell into the habit of demanding the 
dark, undusted kind, which appeared to offer a better 
guarantee of purity. But even this has, of late years, been 
frequently found adulterated with various substances, as 
binoxide of manganese, sulphide of lead, ferric oxide, etc. 

The method of adulteration, in this case, is generally so 


perfect that even a good judge will often be unable to de- | 


tect it by mere inspection. It was, therefore, of interest 
to ascertain by what means this adulteration is so skilfully 
performed, and a series of experiments soon led to the dis- 
covery of the method. 

To moisten cochineal with a cold adhesive liquid, such 
as solution of gum, etc., and then to add the weighting 
material, does not lead to the desired result, since the ac- 
companying water extracts coloring matter from the cochi- 
neal, which imparts a red color to the added mineral mat- 
ters, and thereby detracts from the appearance of the 
article. 
sufficiently into the ridges of the insect, and only adheres 
to it very superficially, so that it may be easily recognized. 

By the following method, however, the weighting may 
be done perfectly, and it is this method which is used, on 
a large scale, by the adulterators. 

Cochineal is cautiously exposed to an atmosphere of 
steam, great care being taken that it does not come in con- 
tact with any water of condensation, but be merely envel- 
oped in steam. The grains thereby swell up to several 





* Nore.—Syrup of hydriodic acid is now officinal in the new Phar- 
macoperia, The formula there given yields a product containing 
1 per cent of HI.—Ep-N. R 


Besides, the foreign substance does not penetrate | 


as a glue for the weighting material to be added. As soon 
as the grains cease to increase in bulk, they are removed 
from the atmosphere of steam, and transferred in a suita- 
ble vessel—flask, drum, etc.—when the mineral substance 
is added (up to ten or twelve per cent), and the vessel is set 
in rotary motion until the material is completely taken up 
by the adhesive juice adhering to the insects. The grains 
are then removed and dried in a current of warm air, 
when they contract to their previous volume, and retain the 
weighting material concealed within their folds and ridges. 
By this method white mineral substance afterwards added 
remains uncolored, and the dark substances previously in- 
corporated remain undetected, 

It appears, therefore, to be, under all circumstances, ad- 
visable to purchase only such cochineal as has been found 
pure, on estimating the ash. It is true, that this might 
also be made nugatory, if organic substances were used as 


fo ; | adulterants, for instance, flour as ‘‘ white substance,” and 
Then set the capsule aside, | 


asphaltum as ‘‘dark substance.” Yet, if this were done, 
the real purpose of adulteration would not be attained, 
since these substances have but a small specific gravity 
compared with their volume, and would, therefore, not 
likely be chosen.—-Déingler’s Pol. Jouri., 246, 90. 


Treatment of Chilblain. 


Tuts troublesome affection is apt to be prevalent at this 
time of the year, and pharmacists are quite as apt as doc- 
tors to be called upon to suggest some remedy. We find 
the following variety of prescriptions in the Chemist and 
Druggists, gathered from items of correspondence in the 
British Medical Journal, The writer who contributes 
them prefaces the summary by saying that he found none 
of them very useful. 

1. Liniment of aconite. [This is officinal in the Br. Phar, 
and is prepared from ef aconite root, in powder, 20; cam- 
phor, 1; rectified spirit, to percolate, 20. Moisten the root 
and macerate for three days, then pack in a percolator, and 
pour sufficient rectified spirit upon it to produce, with the 
camphor, 20 parts. It equals 1 part of aconite to each part 
of product, and may be applied with a camel’s-hair brush, 
avoiding abraded surfaces. Ep. NEw REM.]—2. Equal 
parts of the foregoing and oil of turpentine. 3. An oint- 
ment of lard and mustard rubbed in for twenty minutes 
before a fire. 4. Hot water, 5. Galvanism. 6, Twenty 
minims of tincture of arnica in an ounce of rectified spirit, 
well rubbed in, night and morning, with flannel. 7. Curd 
soap, 3i.; water, 3iv.; dissolve with heat and add cam- 
phor, 3 iv.; rectified spirit, 3 vi.; essence of bergamot, 45 
minims ; lastly add strong water of ammonia, 3 vi. 8. Sir 
Astley Cooper recommended a strong solution of acetate of 
lead. g. Mr. W. Squire gave opium internally. 10. Dr. 
T. F. Pearce used nitrate of silver locally, with cold bath- 
ing, abstinence from alcohol, and the use of large boots. 


| ri. Billroth recommends ointment of ammoniated mercury, 


| cantharides, etc. 


12. Avoid the constant wearing of gloves 


out of doors. 13. Faradization (with an electro-magnetic 


| machine, if preferred), applying one pole over the chilblain, 


: : oe ts | Vigorous daily walking. 
times their volume, and from their ridges exudes a very | 


the other at any convenient place on the body and using 
the current as strong as it can conveniently be borne, and 
from three to five minutes. Immediate relief is said to fol- 
low, and after two or three days (using the current twice 
daily) the trouble will have disappeared if the skin be un- 
broken. If the skin is broken, more time will be required. 
14. Mr. J Johnston recommends, from experience, pulver- 
ized iodoform, 3 iij.; thymol, 3 ss.; essential oil of Euca- 
lyptus globulus, 3i. Rub well in a mortar till mostly dis- 
solved and apply freely to the inflamed parts twice or 
thrice daily. When dry, cover loosely with cotton-wool. 
15. Mr. Thos. Price advises nitrate of potash 3 ij. dissolved 
in vinegar, 3 vi.; well rubbed over the chilblains. 16. 
17. Dr. E. W. Alabone declares 
the following to be almost infallible in curing unbroken 
chilblains: one egg, well beaten; diluted acetic acid, 
3 viij.; spirit of camphor, i; oil of turpentine, 3 ss ; 


° 
tincture of arnica, 3i.; soak the affected parts in hot 
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water and dry them, shake the lotion well, and rub it in 
and allow it to dry before the fire. 18. Veniceturpentine, 
3ij.; castor oil, 3i.; collodion, 3i. Paint it frequently 
over unbroken chilblains with a camel’s-hair brush. If they 
are broken, use the following. 19. Camphor ointment [the 
Russian formula for this is, 3 parts of camphor ; 1 of white 
wax, and g of lard —Ep. New REM. ], 3 ij.; vaseline, 3i.; 
chloroform, Mx. 20. Marjolin recommends: Peru balsam, 
3ss.; rectified spirit, 3ss.; mix together and add dilute 
hydrochloric acid, 3 ss.; and compound tincture of benzoin, 
%ss. Occasionally rub a little into the affected part or 
apply it on lint. This should be used on unbroken skin 
only, 21. Turner's cerate. [This is Ceratum Calamine, 
U.S. Pharm., t850. It was made of prepared calamine, 
yellow wax, each 3 0z.; lard, 1 pound.——Eb. NEw Rem. ], 
may be used when the skin is broken. 22. Dr. Alfred Wise 
advises that the parts be painted night and morning with the 
following : soap liniment and belladonna liniment, each 
3ij.; ‘liquor epispasticus,” 3iv. [Belladonna liniment 
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as officinal in the Phar. Br. has 20 parts of powdered bella- | 


donna root ; camphor, 1; rectified spirit, 20. Moisten the 
root for three days with a part of the spirit, then pack in a 
percolator, and add sufficient spirit to produce, with the 
camphor, 20 parts. ‘‘ Liquor epispasticus” or blistering 
fluid is also officinal in the Br. Ph. and consists of : Pow- 
dered cantharides, 8; acetic acid, 4; ether, 20; macerate 
the cantharides in the acid for twenty-four hours, and add 
ether to percolate 20 parts. —-Ep. NEw ReM.] Care must 
be taken not to cause blistering by too freely using it 23 
Paint with a solution of nitrate of silver, 30 gr. to the ounce, 
until the skin is blackened. 24 If blistering has occurred, 
use poultices in the {daytime and iodoform ointment (gr. 
xxx. to Zi.) at night. 


Since we have quoted such a variety of formulas we may 
as well add a few more. Cooley gives the following : 
25. Soap liniment, I oz.; cajeput oil, 1% o0z.;  tinc- 
ture of cantharides, 4% oz. 26. Sal ammoniac, % 
vinegar, 5 0z.; spirit of rosemary, I oz. 27. Oil of tur- 
pentine, I oz; camphor,  oz.; Goulard’s extract, 4% oz. 


yy oz.3 | 


Binnie 


28. (‘‘Dr. Grave’s Preventive”) Sulphate of copper, 10 | 


Apply with a camel’s-hair brush and, 


grs ; water, I oz. 
29. ‘‘ Sal enixum” 


when dry, cover with simple ointment. 


[Bisulphate of potash, or, more commonly, the crude salt, | 
resulting from the manufacture of nitric acid, Ep.], alum, | 


and sulphate of zinc, each 14 0z.; water, 1 pint. Apply 
frequently. 
compound tincture of benzoin, Ep.], 3% ozs.; mix. 31. 
Swediaur’s paste, which consists of bitter almonds, 8 0z.; 


honey, 6 0z.; powdered camphor, 14 0z.; flour of mustard, 
Vg oz.; burned alum, 4% oz.; olibanum, % 0z.; yolks of 
three eggs ; beat together to form a paste. Rub a portion 


on the part affected, moistened with water, night and 


morning, then wash with warm waterand dry with a cloth. | 


32. Wahler’s ointment for broken chilblains : 
of iron, bole, and oil of turpentine, of each 3i.; rub to- 
gether and add to 1 oz. of melted resin cerate. 33. Loca- 
telli balsam, I 0z.; citrine ointment, \% oz.; balsam of 
Peru, 20 drops [Locatelli’s balsam used in this formula is 
made as follows: melt together 4 0z. yellow wax, I lb. of 
common oil (by which we presume olive oil is intended), 


black oxide | 


and 1 lb. of Venice turpentine, placing with them 4 ozs. of 


alkanet root wrapped in a linen bag, Ep.]. 34. A Rus 


sian remedy consists of the dried parings of cucumbers, the | 


inner surfaces of which are softened with water when 
needed and applied to the part affected. 35 ‘Tincture of 


arnica, rose water, glycerin, of each 3 parts, spirit of cam- | 


phor, t part. 36. Sulphurous acid, glycerin, of each 1 
part ; distilled water, 2 parts. 

37. Finally, another remedy which is just now going the 
rounds of the journals, is said by Dr. Lapatin to have been 
found serviceable during the Turko-Russian war. 


Equal | 


parts of d/ute nitric acid and peppermint water are to be | 
applied with a camel’s-hair pencil at first daily, and later | 


twice a day. 
occurs. 


After three or four days, desquamation | 


A New Triturating Machine. 


Or late years the adoption of finely pulverized combina- 
tions of sugar of milk with medicinal substances has so 
largely increased that it has become practically impossible to 
supply the demand, without making use of some other than 
manual power. The introduction of ‘‘triturations” and 
“abstracts” into the new Pharmacopeeia is very likely to 
increase still more the demand for this class of preparations, 
and it is therefore worthy of note that Boericke and Tafel, 
the well-known manufacturers of homceopathic preparations 
of New York and Philadelphia, have lately invented an 
apparatus * for performing this labor, which is illustrated 
in the adjoining figure. 

The form of mortar and pestle, as will be seen, is still 
retained, the former being clamped to a revolving platform 
in such manner that it can readily be detached when 
needed, and a reciprocating lever imparts a to-and-fro 
movement to a gang of four pestles which are arranged so 
that the distance which they go over, back and forth, can 
be varied by changing the fulcrum of the oscillating lever. 
By means of a hinge-joint at the extremity of the cross- 
head, the beam carrying the pestles can be raised and the 
pestles removed from the mortar whenever it becomes ne- 


























Boericke and Tafel's Triturator. 


cessary to manipulate the contents of the latter. An inge- 
nious and simple contrivance is used to insure contact of 
all the pestles with the sides and bottom of the mortar as 
the former travel back and forth across its concave floor. 
This consists in making the shanks or handles of the pés- 
tles square, and passing them through corresponding holes 
in the end of the horizontal beam The holes are a trifle 


Pe ! y eee. | larger than the square handles and the latter are thus per- 
30. Muriatic acid, 44 0z.; Friar’s balsam [or | 


mitted to rise and fall independently of each other and of 
the horizontal beam, thus enabling them to adapt their 
grinding surfaces to the varying inequalities of the floor of 
the mortar. The apparatus is so arranged that each reci- 
procating shaft will give motion to two sets ‘of mortars 
and pestles. To prevent the access of air or the escape of 
the substances undergoing trituration, each mortar is pro- 
vided with a cover that can be removed when desirable. 

The combination of rotary movement of the mortar and 
oscillating movement of the pestles insures the thorough 
contact of the latter with every portion of the substance 
being ground and renders the operation more perfect and 
rapid than is likely to be the case when hand-power is 
used. 


Brassicon. 


This is the name of a compound which has long been in 
use, in the province of Kiew (Russia', as a remedy against 


headache. The mode of administration is not stated. It 
is composed of: 
Oil of peppermint..... era cee ms 30 grs. 
Oil of mustard, volatile....... gtt. 6 6 gtt. 
COMBE ie. s(s:5 10541510 0, sons oof; 0:6: | JOgr, 


BBE sha dc. 4;0i win ees ne'er, 00 oN GAO: bile Gils 

Alcohol (g0%).......2..++:+.+ gm. 12.0 |180 grs. 

Tincture of peppermint (or melissa) enough to impart 
color.—Pharm, Zeit. f. Russl., 1882, 783. 


* Pat. No. 236,7,6. Granted, Oct. 31, 1882. 
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Relative Value of Ether when Prepared with “ Rec- 
tified” or Methylated Spirits of Wine. 


THE subject of the safest drug with which to produce 
anzesthesia has been sufficiently discussed, and the verdict 
of those best able to judge has been given, out and out, in 
favor of ether, as against chloroform, when ‘‘ properly 
administered by a skilled etherist.” There are, however, 
two samples of ether in the English market, to the relative 
value of which, I believe, the profession is not fully alive. 
The two forms of ‘‘spirit of wine” used in the manufac- 
ture of ether create in reality two kinds of ether, and the 
differences between them are important. Firstly, the ether 
prepared from rectified spirit is found less desirable as an 
anzsthetic by those who have used it, and it is not consid- 
ered as safe, producing more sickness and laryngeal spasm 
in certain cases in which there is a tendency to such com- 
plications. Secondly, it is about twice the cost. For 
instance, the methylated ether costs 244d. per ounce, and 
the rectified ether costs 44d. per ounce. I have not used 
the rectified ether in my own work, so cannot speak of 
individual experience of its actions. But of the use and 
applicability of the methylated ether—as the safest anzs- 
thetic known, when carefu!ly administered by means of 
Clover’s inhaler—I can speak strongly as the result of my 
daily observation. 

It is a very ordinary circumstance to occupy eighty 
seconds in producing complete anzsthesia, without a strug- 
gle or a cough, and it is by no means extraordinary for a 
patient to be ‘‘ fully under” within the minute. 

In the case of short operations upon the eyes and the 
like, it is hardly ever necessary to reapply the inhaler after 
it has once been removed for the operator to commence, 
the patient remaining sufficiently anesthetic for an opera- 
tion, such as I have mentioned, to be completed without 
hurry. 

Anesthesia can be prolonged with equal safety, even so 
far as to keep a patient in labor completely under its influ- 
ence for upwards of four hours, the longest time which has 
happened in my experience. 

Methylated ether is, I consider, from this point of view, 
the safest and cheapest anesthetic at present in use.— 
BENDELACK HEweETsoN, M.D., in Chemists’ Journal. 


The Influence of Gum Arabic in Certain Chemical 
Reactions. 


It is known that the presence of certain organic sub- 
stances in saline solutions may prevent the formation of a 
larger number of precipitates. In this respect the influ- 
ence of tartaric acid is familiar tochemists. Some neutral 
bodies, and gum arabic in particular, also enjoy this pro- 
perty. . 

Upon this principle is based the therapeutic employment 
of soluble sulphide of mercury, as described by M. Lam- 
bron in a communication to the French Academy of Medi- 
cine. M. Lambron pointed out that when an aqueous 
solution of bichloride of mercury is added to the sulphur- 
etted Luchon water a precipitate of sulphide of mercury is 
rapidly formed, which falls to the bottom of the vessel as 
a black powder. But if instead of introducing the hichlor- 
ride of mercury directly it be previously mixed with syrup 
of gum or sarsaparilla, beef tea, albumen, or apple jelly, 
and then poured into the Luchon water, in proportion a 
little in excess of the sulphur strength of the water, no pre- 
cipitate is formed, even after several weeks of contact. 
This observation induced M. Lambron to suppose that 
when bichloride of mercury is dissolved and mixed with 





| Neutral 


gummy and albuminous substances and then poured into | 
the sulphuretted Luchon water, the chemical action is sus- | 


pended, 7. ¢., no sulphide of mercury is formed. 
authors believe that although the experiments of M. Lam- 
bron may be correct, his interpretation is not admissible. 
At first, it might be supposed that the viscosity of the 
solution was the cause of the non-precipitation. But this 
is not the case, for if the syrup of gum be replaced by 
simple syrup or glycerin a precipitate is formed. It would 


The | 
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therefore appear that the prevention of the formation of the 
precipitate is due to the gum or vegetable extract con- 
tained in the precipitate, and this was confirmed by the 
authors’ experiments. The reaction is not peculiar to 
Luchon water, and solutions of sulphuretted hydrogen or 
monosulphide of sodium may be substituted without 
sensibly modifying the results. : 

The authors therefore thought it would be interesting to 
ascertain whether gum equally prevented the precipitation 
of the different metallic sulphides, using solutions suitably 
diluted. For this purpose a titrated solution of monosul- 
phide of sodium was prepared, containing 1.7 gram of 
sulphydric acid per liter; on the other hand, a certain 
number of solutions, each also containing a corresponding 
quantity of a metallic salt per liter; finally, a clear solution 
of 1 part of gum arabic in 2 parts of water. The observa- 
tions were made in the following manner :— 

Two quantities of 10 cc. of the solution to be examined 
were run from a graduated pipette into two glasses of 
equal volume: with one of these 3 cc. of solution of gum 
was incorporated by stirring, and to the other 3 cc. of dis- 
tilled water was added; finally, 10 cc. of sulphuretted solu- 
tion was added to each, and rapidly mixed. The follow- 
ing table represents what was observed both after a few 
minutes and some weeks :— 


Without Gum. With Gum. 
Lead acetate....... Black precipitate. Clear brown solu- 
tion. 


Silver nitrate...... Black precipitate. Clear black solu- 


tion. 
Ferrous sulphate... Black precipitate. Clear black solu- 


tion. 
Manganous’ sul- Rosy flesh-colored Clear light-brown 
phate. precipitate. solution. 
Mercuric chloride. Black precipitate. Clear dark-brown 
solution. 
Copper sulphate... Black precipitate. Clear dark-brown 
solution. 
Zinc sulphate..... White precipitate. Clear colorless so- 
lution. 
Antimonous chlo- Orange precipitate Clear orange solu- 
ride in solution tion. 
acidified by 
HCl. 
Arsenious acid..... Citron-yellow pre- Clear  citron-yel- 


cipitate. low solution. 

It will be seen, therefore, that under the conditions 
stated, gum prevented the precipitation of metallic sul- 
phides. In concentrated solutions, or when the proportion 
of gum was very small, more or less incomplete precipita- 
tions were observed. 

It next appeared interesting to ascertain whether gum 
has also the power to stop the precipitation of metallic ox- 
ides, and of alkaloids’by the ordinary reagents. The fol 
lowing were the results obtained. 

As to the metallic oxides, it is unnecessary to enter into 
details of the experiments, it will be sufficient to say that 
they behaved like the sulphides in the presence of solution 
of gum. But since the oxides are, as a rule, much more 
soluble in water than the corresponding sulphides, metallic 
solutions of double the strength were used, and a corre- 
sponding solution of caustic soda. 

The action of gum upon the formation of certain other 
precipitates was also studied, the following being the re- 
sults observed: 

With Gum. Without Gum. 
phosphate White gelatinous Clear colorless so- 
ofammoniumand precipitate. lution, 

calcium chloride 
Uranium nitrate and Chocolate - brown 

potassium ferro- precipitate. 

cyanide. 

Very dilute solution 
of ferric chloride 
and ammonia. 

In a like manner, no precipitates were produced in the 


Clear brown solu- 
tion. 


Brown gelatinous Clear light-brown 
precipitate. solution. 
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presence of gum in solutions of 1 in 1,000 of the following 
alkaloids: quinine, cinchonine, morphine, strychnine, bru- 
cine, and veratrine, by the usual alkaloidal reagents, —phos- 
phomolybdate of ammonium, double iodide of mercury and 
potassium, and tannin. If it be remembered that the 
separation of alkaloids by their reagents has to be effected 
in the presence of various organic matters that accompany 
them either naturally or accidentally, these researches Ac- 
quire for toxicology an unmistakable importance. 

It is necessary also to note that certain vegetable infu- 
sions—among others, that of tea—are opposed to the pre- 
cipitation of sulphide of mercury. The liquid only ac- 
quires a darker color, consequent upon the presence of sul- 
phide of mercury formed; this, however, is the same 
happens with gum solutions. 

Notwithstanding the numerous instances that have’ been 
quoted, the non-precipitation of dilute solutions in the 
presence of gum is not absolutely general. The iodides of 
lead and mercury, sulphate of barium and carbonate of | 
lead are precipitated more slowly in solutions containing 
gum, but nearly as completely as in distilled water. 

The question arises whether in the presence of these facts 
it is necessary to conclude that the ordinary reactions un- 
dergo modification. Contrary to the opinion of M. Lam- 
bron, the authors think it not. Although precipitation 
does not take place, it is evident from the intense colora- 
tion of most of the gummy liquids, as compared with that } 
of the liquids floating above the precipitates, that the com- 
pounds are formed, but that they remain, 1f not in solu- 
tion, at least in such a state of division that they pass | 
through any filter; and the microscope, even with the | 
strongest powers, does not reveal any trace of solid matter 
in suspension, Under these conditions.it might be asked | 
whether gum does not possess the property of dissolving 
metallic sulphides and oxides. Such an interpretation | 
would be inexact, because recently-formed precipitates are 
not redissolved when submitted to the actionof avery con- | 
centrated solution of gum. | 

Although the phenomenon has not the generality that 
might be expected, the authors publish these results as af- 
fecting not only therape utics, but also analyticai chemistry 
and toxicology. It is also suggested that they are worthy. 
of the attention of physiologists, since most of the organic 
liquids contain gum or analogous substances, and it is there- 
fore possible to conceive the simultaneous existence, in the 
soluble state, in animal vegetable cells, of compounds 
reacting chemically upon each other.—J. LrFERT and 
P. THIBAULT, Jour. de Pharm, et de Chim., translated in 
Pharm. Jour, of October 14th. 


as 


is 


Prussic Acid in the Juice of Cassava Root. 


Ir has lately been found by Mr. E. Francis that the 
prussic acid, which for some time has been recognized as 
the poisonous element of bitter cassava root (A/anthot | 
utilissima), is also present in the juice of sweet cassava 
root, in nearly as large proportions, ‘The results of his 
analyses are tabulated as follows: 

Sweet Cassava (15 samples). 
Per Cent of Grains of 
Prussic Acid. Prussic Acid per Ib. 


AVETARC c0ic0s 6 «O18 1175 
BAIRD OSt a5 de: 5.0:8 . .0238 1.666 
LOWE 6 stiaaincs 0153 0.791 


Bitter Cassava (10 samples). 


Per Cent of 
Prussic Acid. 


Grains of 
Prussic Acid per lb. 





AVELERE ci ceicae <O875 1.927 
Highest .. ..... .0422 3.094 
Lowest ... ‘05 i OLae 0.924 
The sweet cassava was obtained from Trinidad. Nine 


of the fifteen samples contained in one pound of the root, 
or one-half pint of the juice, enough of the acid to kill an 
adult. 

It must be remembered, however, that in the process of 
making tapioca (for which the root is largely used) the acid, 





being volatile, is completely driven off from the starchy | — 


matter. | 


| here suggested is simpler, 
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| An Improved Apparatus for Illustrating the Manu- 


facture of Sulphuric Acid. 


BY ALFRED SENIER. 


THE forms of apparatus described in chemical works 


| the purpose of illustrating the sulphuric acid manufacture 
| experimentally, 


very generally involve the logical error of 
taking the full quantity of sulphuric acid to begin with. 
This is to be avoided for educational reasons. There are, 
however, some exceptions to this general rule, and notably 
the apparatus recommended by Roscoe and Schorlemmer,* 
in which they employ sulphur, burned in a current of air, 
as the of sulphurous anhydride. The apparatus 
and more easily constructed, 


source 


than that of Roscoe and Schorlemmer, and employs burn- 
ing sulphur as a source of sulphurous anhydride. While, 
therefore, it is to be preferred to the best form of appara- 


tus hitherto sugge em it is an important advance upon the 
methods generally recommended and employed in teach- 
ing. Ihave, myself, used the apparatus for several years. 

The accompanying drawing illustrates, in saaaaniee the 


| form of apparatus which I employ. 


Through a cork, in one neck of the flask (of about a gal- 
lon capacity’, is passed the neck of a small retort, contain- 
ing nitre and sulphuric acid; through a similar cork, in the 
opposite neck, is passed one end of a piece of combustion 
tube, containing fragment of sulphur, a both 


id open at 
ends; through the cork, at the mouth of the flask, are 








Experimental Sulphuric Acid Apparatus. 


passed two tubes, one connected with a small flask, in 
which water is boiled, and the other connected with an as- 
pirator—preferably a gas-holder, full of water. Some of 
the sulphur in the combustion tube is heated to just above 
its melting point, when it ignites, on a gentle current of 
air being caused to flow over the sulphur, into the flask, by 
means of the aspirator. Once started, the sulphur con- 
tinues to burn, by the heat of its own combustion, so long 
as the current of air is maintained. If it is wanted to in- 
troduce air, it can be done easily, without an extra tube, 
by stopping the aspirator a minute; when the burning sul- 
phur is extinguished, and cooling below its ignition point, 
a flow of air passes over it, through the combustion tube, 
when the aspirator is again turned on. The sulphur can 
again be raised to the ignition point by momentary appli- 
cation of the Bunsen flame. In other respects, the mode 
of working is sufficiently obvious.—Pharm. Journ. and 
Trans., Oct. 2d. 


‘“* Todo-phenique.” 

A FRENCH physician, lately arrived in New York, has 
obtained a patent for a compound of iodine and car- 
bolic acid named by him ‘‘iodo-phenique,” the composi- 
tion of which, according to the specifications of patent 
265,583, is as follows: Iodine, five one-thousandths to one 
part; phenic, or carbolic acid, one to five parts; water, or 
other suitable solvent—say a solution of iodide of potas- 
sium containing one-tenth to two parts of the salt--enough 
to make one hundred parts. 





* Treatise of Chemistry, 1., 3226 
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Researches upon the Jalaps. 


UNDER the above title A. Bouriez contributes a paper to 


| 


the Jour. de Pharmacte, of which a translation appears in | 


the Pharmaceutical Journal of November 11th, 
cluding he adds the following pharmaceutical observations 
upon jalap and the resin extracted from it. In none of the 
published analyses of jalap is mention made of oxalate of 





In con- | 


lime, but a microscopic examination and microchemic test 


detect it in considerable proportion in the tubercules. 


I am unable to accept the opinion of M. Andouard, ac- | 


cording to which the small roots of jalap would be gener- 


ally more rich in resin than the large tubercules from the | 


same plant. 
the microscopic investigations, and, moreover, is not in 
accord with the amounts found by M. Guibourt. 
not M. Andouard consider as ‘‘small roots” 
tuberized fragments which are met with in the d77s, which 
are derived from subterranean stems and which in fact con- 
tain much resin ? 

With the object of adding something new to the results 
already known, I have extracted the resin, by the Codex 
process, from nine specimens of jalap. In order to utilize 
the products of the aqueous macerations involved in this 
process, I prepared extracts evaporated in a water-bath to 
a pilular consistence, of which I have given the yield. 


Resin Aqueous 
dried at Extract. 
1.0°, Per 
Percent. cent. 
I. ‘Tyre SPECIMENS OF JALAP. 
Supplied by the Pharmacie Centrale. 








‘Tuberous or official jalap................. 12.5 38 
Light jalap (small specimens) ee 35 
Digitate major jalap.............. ise ance 7.0 12 
Digitate minor jalap .... .......... povess OM 11.5 
Il. PickED COMMERCIAL JALAP. 
ie See .12.5 35 
No. 10.5 33 
No. ° ; 7.5 23 
INO; Bases oa 8.0 17 
[eRy SORES 5 owed vos 8.5 27 


It follows from the investigations of different authors 
that jalap owes its purgative properties to two homologous 
resinous glucosides, convolvulin and jalapin. I have, 
however, nowhere met with mention of clinical experiments 
made with the pure glucosides. Might there not be, if 
not an alkaloid, as alleged by Hume, at least a principle 
other than the resinous glucosides, and which has hitherto 
escaped analysis? If the opinion of Le Maout and De- 
caisne is to be accepted ( 7vatlé général de Botanigue) the 
resin of the Convolvulaceze owes its purgative properties 
only to the aroma which accompanies it, for the rhizomes 
lose them when powdered and exposed for a long time to 
the air, although they preserve the purely resinous princi- 
ple. The odorous oleaginous substance which floats at the 
top towards the end of the distillation, when nearly all the 
alcohol is removed from the tincture of jalap from which it 
is desired to extract the resin, would deserve attention 
from this point of view. 


This does not agree with what is revealed by | 


Would | 
the slightly | 
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white as starch. ‘The following are the results I have ob- 





tained 
Codex process. Nativelle’s process. 
Resin. Extract. Resin. Extract. 
NO. t.. 7 11.5 30 9.0 
No: 2.. 12.5 33.0 6.0 27.0 
No. 3 7% 23.0 33 17.0 
This enormous difference in the yield of resin is due to 


the use of 65° alcohol, as recommended by M_ Nativelle, 
which does not dissolve all the resin removed by go” alco- 
hol, as ordered in the Codex. 

It is worthy of notice that more aqueous extract was ob- 
tained in evaporating the preducts of the macerations 
yielded by the Codex process than in evaporating the pro- 
ducts of the decoctions necessitated in following the pro- 
cess of M. Nativelle. 


Cultivation of Persian Insect Powder. 
Mr. Perer HENDERSON, of New York, says that the 


| plants of Pyrethrum roscum are easily raised from seeds 





When jalap resin is prepared by the Codex process, and, | 


in following the mode of operation prescribed, the residue 
from the distillation of the alcoholic liquor is poured into 
boiling water, the resin precipitated agglomerates under 
the form of a thick turpentine, which adheres strongly to 
the sides of the vessel and can only be collected completely 
with great difficulty. I have found that if, on the con- 
trary, the residue from the distillation be poured into well- 
cooled water, the precipitated resin will remain on the sides 
of the vessels in a very divided form; the resinous parti- 
cles are separated one from another by drops of water, and 
it is very easy to collect the product with the aid of a flexi- 
ble spatula. Upon placing all the resin together in a small 


capsule the water gradually floats to the top whilst the re- 
sinous particles agglutinate. 

Finally, I have compared, in respect to yield, the Codex 
process, which gives an odorous greenish-brown resin, and 
M. Nativelle’s process, which gives an inodorous resin, as 








and cuttings. In France, according to Willemot, a fresh, 
dry, rather siliceous soil is preferred, with a southern expo- 
sure. The seed is planted from March to April (even in 
February, if the weather permits), lightly covered, pressed 
down, and rolled. It must be wet every five or six days, 
and transplanted when the plants are large enough, and 
placed six inches apart. They blossom from May to Sep- 
tember in the second season. 


The Beni River Rubber Region. 


THE recent extraordinary rise in the price of Para rub- 
ber, and the manifest need of a new source of supply for 
that valuable commodity, beyond the control of the parties 
who have ‘‘cornered” the Brazilian supply, serve to bring 
to notice the promising rubber district explored by Mr. E. 
R. Heath, in Bolivia, two years ago. An account of Mr. 
Heath's discoveries along the course of the Beni River to 
its junction with the river Mamore, one of the tributaries 
of the Amazon, was published about a year ago. We learn 
from the World that a full account of Mr. Heath's re- 
searches, geographical and _ scientific, as well as commer- 
cial, will soon be published by the American Geographical 
Society and the Royal Geographical Society of England. 
He describes the Beni River as navigable by large steam- 
ers for a distance of five hundred and twenty-five miles 
from its junction with the Mamore, and for three hundred 
miles more by craft of less than three feet draught. The 
forests on both sides of the river are full of rubber trees, 
offering a supply of rubber practically inexhaustible. On 
the north side of the Beni River, the forest extends from 
the water's edge over fifteen degrees of latitude. Myr. 
Heath penetrated this dense forest at one place as far as 
twenty-one miles from the river, and the further he went 
inland he found the rybber trees increase in size and num- 
ber. Each square league contains from three hundred to 
five thousand trees. On the south side of the river, the 
forest is only from three to ten miles wide, but it abounds 
in rubber trees. 

The supply of rubber, Mr, Heath says, is sufficient to 
give employment to one hundred thousand men, and, as 
soon as the chain of communication by steamer and railway 
is completed, that number of men will soon be engaged in 
that field of labor. The rubber, though at present com- 
manding only the same market price, is of slightly finer 
quality than that obtained from the old established districts 
between the falls and the mouth of the Madeira River, and 
on the river Tapajoz, and other tributaries of the Amazon 
near Para. It possesses other more important advantages 
over the older districts. The climate is healthy. There 
is an abundant supply of cheap labor at hand, the Indians 
obtained from the department of the Beni, who are practi- 
cally slaves, working at from $3 to $4 a month, equivalent 
to from $2.40 to $3.29 in American money. 

The abundant supply of palm-nuts, which are used in 
smoking the rubber—a necessary process previous to eva- 
poration—enables the collectors to work ten months out of 
the twelve instead of six, as in the other districts. 
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The Manufacture of Water of Ammonia. | produce ammonia water of 29° Baume scale, when the 


BY WALTER CLARK. 
As in the apparatus used by us, we are able to produce 


water of ammonia of a specific gravity below 0,00, and | 


containing twenty-seven per cent of ammonia, ata single 
distillation and from liquor of ‘* five-ounce strength ” (dis- 
tillation tést), a short description of our process may be of 
interest. 
a system of three-quarter-inch condensing pipes, cooled by 
the evaporation of water sprinkled over them. The am- 
monia gas is absorbed into water, contained in sheet-iron 
cylinders holding about one hundred and fifty gallons. 
The arrangements of the stills is shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch, A and B are the stills so connected that 4 
may be entered into &, by opening the cock //. Cis the 
lime box ; 


Our plant consists of two stills, one rectifier, and | 


temperature is go’, and our cooling water more than 80° 
C.—/Journ, of Gas Lighting. 


The Cultivation of Opium in the Zambesi District, 
DURING the past year, Mr. P. Guyot made an exploration 
of the district about Chaima, near Mopea, about three and 
three-quarter miles from the Zambesi, and upon the banks 
of the Quaqua, where opium is now cultivated. 
After having ascended the river of Quilimane, the trav- 
eler reaches Murugumbo, at the mouths of two water- 


| courses, the Muto and the Quaqua, either of which may be 
| followed to reach Chaima. 


| tween the two rivers. 
. A : | first time, 
7 is the cock through which # may be emptied; | 


G is a cock for admitting water to loosen the lime, which | 


occasionally stops the connecting pipes between 4 and &, 
F is the pipe leading to the condensers and absorbers. 
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Clark’s Ammonia Apparatus. 














The contents of Bare heated by means of a steam coil. 
The operation is as follows: 
exhausted of ammonia by means of heat from the steam 
coil, the cock / is opened, and the still is emptied. Next 
the cock // is opened, and the still 4 emptied into A. 
being closed, enough lime for the absorption of the carbonic 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen in the new charge is mixed 
with gas liquor in C, and run into 4. 

The still is now charged with liquor, and steam turned 
on the coil in #, the vapors from the boiling liquor pass- 
ing by means of the pipe / to the perforated pipe L, 
extending from end to end of the upper still, After bub- 
bling through the fresh charge in A, these vapors, now 
rich in ammonia, drain back into the upper still. By this 
method of working, gas liquor of any strength may be 
brought to yield vapors so rich in ammonia that the water 
condensing from them will not carry back with it to the 
still all the gas, but leave some to travel on to the ab- 
sorbers. Starting with both stills containing ‘ five-ounce 
liquor” and lime, it requires several charges to so enrich 
the vapors that any considerable amount of ammonia will 


The cultivation is carried on in the region situated be- 
In 1879 the fields were sown for the 
In 1880 three hundred workmen were engaged, 
of whom two hundred and fifty were negroes and fifty were 
Hindus. 

Beginning in the month of November, the grass and 
plants which cover the soil are burned, and the soil is dug 
up as deep as possible with a very short-handled hoe. 


| After a few weeks, vegetation reappears, when it is burnt 


again. The soil is then again turned, and this process 


; must be repeated about seven times before sowing can take 


place. 
After the soil has been sufficiently loosened and cleared 
from parasitic vegetation, it is divided into a series of 


| squares, separated from each other by ridges, and placed 


in communication with a canal, situated at a higher eleva- 
tion, which serves to irrigate the ground. 

As the poppy-seed is very light, it is mixed with soil to 
facilitate sowing. 

Four or five days after sowing, the plants spring up very 
densely. They are allowed to grow until they are about 
one foot high, great care being ‘taken to eradicate all weeds, 
Ihey are then thinned out, so as to leave not more than 
one stem for every four or five square decimeters, the soil 
is again cleared of weeds and heaped up around the stems, 

When the capsules have made their appearance, a suita- 
ble day is watched for, on which there is a calm, and, 
during the hottest portion of it, three or four incisions are 
made upon every capsule. The next morning the work- 
men collect the opium by means of spoons which are emp- 
tied into metallic trays, and the latter, when full, are emp- 
tied into tinned-iron boxes cased in wood, which have a 
capacity of about one hundred liters (about twenty-six gal- 
lons). ‘These boxes, when three-quarter full, contain about 
fifty kilos (one hundred and ten pounds) of opium. 

The capsule, from which the opium has been extracted, 


| arrives at maturity and, towards the end of September or 
| beginning of October, it is collected, dried, and the seed 


| extracted, 


the liquor in #2 having been | 


// | 


reach the absorbers ; but when this point is once attained, | 


each charge sends all its gas to enrich the water. 


Working in the way I have described, we are able to 


For this purpose, the capsules are spread upon 
large pieces of cloth, crushed with the feet and the seed 
sifted and winnowed., 

Then the soil is prepared for a new crop. 

In 1880, forty-four hectares of ground were sown, and 
nearly twice the amount in 1881. The opium was collected 
seventy-five days after sowing, while in India the harvest 
is not commenced before the one hundred and tenth day. 
The yield of opium, per hectare, was fifty-five to sixty 
kilos of crude opium in 1880; the average yield in India 
amounting to only about fifty kilos. 

The water requisite for irrigation is furnished by two 
lagoons, recently placed in communication, from which it 
is pumped by a steam-engine of eight horse-power, which 
raises the water to aheight of about cighteen feet above 
the level of the lagoon. From this level it is distributed 
by different conduits, A second engine has been placed in 
position in 1882. 

Mr. Guyot considers the treatment of the soil by the hoe 
as a very primitive way of working. ‘The superintendent 
stated that they had tried ploughing with oxen, but these 
animals, being very poorly tended, could not stand the 
daily labor under the broiling sun. 

The poppy is not affected by parasites ; only, if there is 


| wind during the collection, the opium harvest suffers and 


may be entirely lost. 
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The opium placed in the boxes described above keeps 
well, though indefinitely exposed to the air. It exhales a 
slight characteristic odor, but it is not placed on the market 
in the condition of viscid paste. To render it marketable 
it is mixed with eighty per cent [? Ep. N. R.], of a spe- 
cial substance known only to the European employees, and 
then formed into balls weighing five hundred grams (a lit- 
tle over onepound). © These balls are carefully packed in 
boxes, holding four hundred. In the bottom of the box is 
placed a layer of dust obtained by bruising the empty cap- 
sules and poppy leaves; upon this is placed a layer of 
native cotton, and on top of it the balls of opium, until 
the box is full. 

Delivered in India, Zambesi opium fetches fifty to sixty 
francs per kilogram.—Comfptes Rendus de [' Acad, d. Sci., 
1882, 798. 


Orange Culture in Florida. 


THE general progress of Pensacola, Florida, seems to be 


attracting considerable attention at present. Florida is | 


spoken of as the health resort of America, ‘* For the in- 
valid,” it is said, ‘‘ Florida will become in many respects 
what Italy is to Europe. Its climate being particularly 
suited to those afflicted with pulmonary diseases, thousands 
resort there every winter. The attractions of Florida are 
abundant for every one, young or old, well or infirm. 
There is every inducement for a sportsman, as game and 
fish abound everywhere. The agriculturists will find that 
they can grow everything at all seasons of the year; the 
fruit-growers are making fortunes.” Orange groves, it 
seems, are being prepared in large numbers, and buildings 
erected for new settlers. The raising of orange seedlings 
for the groves, the clearing of large tracts of land, fencing, 
setting out the trees, planting gardens, building railroads, 
mills, factories, schoolhouses, churches, and making hun- 
dreds of thousands of boxes for transporting the fruit dur- 
ing the winter months, and the general prosperity, gives 
all disposed plenty of work beyond a doubt. The winter 


of 1880-81 gave ample proof of the localities best suited to | 


the cultivation of the orange. For forty-eight years the 
mercury has not marked such a low degree of temperature 
in the South; orange trees that were planted a hundred 
years ago in Louisiana were killed. In Florida the orange- 
trees were damaged from the border of Georgia in lat. 30 

21’ N. to lat. 29° S., the frost being very little felt in 
Orange County. At this point, and south, are situated at 
present the finest orange groves in Florida, and if, during 
such an unprecedentedly cold winter, the trees were only 
slightly hurt, no fear will exist for their damage hereafter. 
North of Orange County there is a risk in planting the 
orange, lemon, lime, citron, guava, fig, banana, or pine- 
apple, but not so in Orange County. Strawberries and 


grapes also come to perfection, the former ripening in | 


January, and continuing till May. The climate is all that 
could be desired. Sudden climatic changes arerare. The 


thermometer in summer has been seen at 97°, but never | 


higher, while in winter it is rare to find it as low as 34°. 
‘* Most excellent land for an orange-grove near transporta- 
tion facilities can be purchased at twenty-five dollars per 
acre, unless fronting on one of the numerous and beauti- 
ful lakes; one hundred dollars per acre is paid for such 
land. Ten acres is the average quantity of land bought 
for orange groves. Having selected land of a gray color, 
underlaid with yellow clay or yellow sand as a subsoil, the 


first thing to be done is to clear it, grub it, and break it up | 


thoroughly, then fence it in. The soil must then be pre- 
pared with manure according to the necessity of the soil 
selected. Next purchase six hundred three-year-old budded 
orangestrees, now selling{(May, 1882) at sixty-five to seventy 
cents each. These have to be hauled, set out by experi- 
enced hands, and watered. The best months for planting 
are from December to March, after rain. During the 
eighth year the trees, when cared for as described, bloom 
and produce on an average fifty oranges or, say thirty 
thousand oranges, which sell for one and a half cent a 
piece. Contractors agree to pick them, and give one cent 
for each orange, sometimes more; that would give three 





hundred dollars. In the ninth year the yield of fruit is 
generally double, or six hundred dollars, and in the tenth 
year, in all probability, the return would be twelve hun- 
dred dollars, or £247. The trees in some of the groves, 
eleven and twelve years old, are now yielding ten dollars 
per tree or six thousand dollars (£1,235), which is certainly 
a good return for an outlay of £588 and some patience.” 
To those who might require a much more rapid return for 
their investment, the growth of orange seedlings is recom- 
mended, During the past eight years 25,000,000 orange 
trees have been planted in Florida. Attention is drawn to 
the fact, while in European orange gardens the trees do 
not fruit until they are sixteen years old or more, they be- 
gin to bear at eight years in Florida.— Zhe Gardener's 
Chronicle, 


Protection of Peppermint Plants during the Winter. 


IN reply to an inquiry how peppermint plants may best 
be protected during the winter, several correspondents of 
the Pharmaceutische Zeitung advise them to be covered 
with horse dung, which should be laid over loosely. This 
not only manures the ground, but has the additional ad- 
vantage that the lateral roots grow more vigorously under 
such a protection. Another correspondent recommends 
covering them with a thin layer of loose earth (1 to 2 cm. 
deep), afterwards with a layer of straw-manure. Another 
considers any covering unnecessary, since the plants did 
not suffer even in the winter of 1879-80, which was so se- 
vere as to cause even trees to burst. 

















Landry’s Fiiter Press. 


A FILTER-press lately patented by Alex. C. Landry, of 
New Orleans, La.,* has certain notable features shown in 
the adjoining illustrations. Although intended primarily 
for the separation of the syrup or juice from the solid 
residuum in the manufacture of glucose and grape sugar, 
it is capable of adaptation to pharmaceutical purposes. 
We have before published forms of filtering presses in 
which separable rectangular frames are clamped together, 
their edges being separated by the filtering medium, and 
still others in which similar frames, fitting tightly at their 
edges, are provided with filtering partitions, having central 
openings for the free passage of the substances to be fil- 
tered. The apparatus here described is a modification of 
the latter. The rectangular frames, as will be seen in the 
illustrations, are provided with two partitions perforated so 
as to admit the passage of fluid. Where two of thes 
frames are in apposition, another space is formed which 
communicates with similar spaces on either side of the fil- 
tering frames. The space first mentioned is intended to 
be filled, through an opening in its top, withsome filtering 
medium, the opening serving also for its discharge when it 
becomes necessary to purify it. Another opening in“the 
bottom of the space provides for the discharge of the puri- 
fied fluid. 

A filter-cloth, composed of two parallel layers, connected 
by a central, tubular sleeve, is placed against the two outer 
surfaces of each perforated diaphragm, and its edges extend 
beyond the margins of the frame, so that when a series of 


* Pat. No. 265,104, granted September 26th, 1882. 
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frames are ‘clamped together, these cloths form a tight 
packing and, at the same time, the compression to which 
the cloths are thus subjected prevents their displacement. 


—— 


A series of these frames, thus covered 
with filter-cloths, being clamped to- 
gether, and the open surfaces at the 
ends being closed, the substance to be 
filtered is forced in under considerable 
pressure, and circulates freely, by means 
of the central openings, through the 
entire system, escaping through the fil- 
+8 ter-cloths and the perforations in the 
diaphragms; the liquid portion is again 
filtered through the material packed in 
the inner compartment of each frame, 
'—F and thence flows out at the lower open- 
tc” ing. To prevent the escape of the filter- 
ing material through the latter opening, 
a suitable grating is provided. 
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Solubility of Commercial Sulphates 
of Morphine, 








@" Awnarticle on this subject having ap- 
peared in the American Journal of Phar- 
macy for the 21st of March, by Prof. 
Power, giving the conflicting statements 
on the solubility of sulphates of mor- 
phine, and, at the same time, making 
an accurate determination of the solubility of the salt as 
made by Rosengarten & Son, Virgil Coblentz, Ph.G., has 
undertaken to study the differences in the solubility of dif- 
ferent commercial samples, following the method of Prof. 
Power. ‘‘An excess of sulphate of morphine was di- 
gested with distilled water at 15° C. for several days with 
frequent agitation, and the solution filtered from the ex- 
cess of salt (proper temperature being observed), the 
amount of sulphate of morphine contained therein was 
determined by precipitation with chloride of barium, and 
from the ignited amount of barium sulphate the amount 
of crystallized sulphate of morphine, (Ci;HioNOs)o. 
H.SO, + 5H:20, was inversely calculated.” 

The result of his examination of five samples showed 
that, in round numbers, I part of this salt requires from 
18 to 24 parts of water at 15° C. for solution. 
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The Solubility of Morphia Salts. 


D. B. Dorr lately presented to the North British 
Branch of the Pharmaceutical Society the results of a re- 
cent attempt to determine exactly the solubility of various 
morphine salts by the method of ‘‘ digestion ” (see page 8 of 
this number). The following are the results as published 
in the Pharmaceutical Journal for Nov. 18th. The tem- 
perature at which the experiments were conducted was 
60° F., and the results were as follows. 

Acetate............1 part in 2% parts water. 
AMUMMAUE Sos 050K rads | ol 44 
SdIpNAte,.boss..ce0 “S93 e 
Hydrochlorate......1 ‘ 24 os As 
MeCENAS, 255.6350 Bg “ Mis 


The acetate he found to be the most unsatisfactory salt to 
work with, on account of the difficulty of securing perfect 
neutrality. 

Mr. Dott makes the following comments on the paper 
by V. Coblentz on this subject (see the preceding article). 

This pharmacist follows the process of Professor Power, 
which consists in estimating the sulphuric acid in the so- 
lution, and then calculating the equivalent amount of 
mprphia sulphate. It is hardly necessary to say that we 
have here a method which is only admissible when the sul- 
phate is pure. It the salt were to contain free sulphuric 
acid, or a sulphate having a different proportion of acid 
from sulphate of morphia, the results would be, to a greater 
or less extent erroneous. Mr. Coblentz falls into the same 
mistake as Prof. Power, in so far as he finds the solubility 
of the sulphate in water by dividing the weight of the so- 








lution by the weight of the salt dissolved. This gives the 
ratio of the salt to solution, not of salt to solvent. Ac- 
cording to the results given, samples of sulphate from dif- 
ferent makers require for solution from 18 to 24 parts of 
water. No doubt, by the presence of certain impurities in 
small quantity, or from the salt having been over-dried, 
the solubility of the sulphate will be appreciably increased, 
but I can scarcely credit that any sample in the market 
would dissolve in 18 parts of water at 15° C. Regarding 
what has been remarked of the ‘variable nature of solu- 
bility,’ I just wish to say that I do not believe that, in any 
true sense of the words, there is the least variation about 
it. If I or others should use impure materials, or make 
bad observations, the results will doubtless vary; but given 
a pure compound and properly performed experiments, 
the results will always be the same.—Pharm. Journ, 


Acidulated Salt Solution as a Test for Albumen and 
Peptone in Urine. 
BY WM. ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.S.* 


WHEN an albuminous urine is treated with a saturated 
solution of common salt, not the slightest reaction takes 
place; but if the brine is slightly acidulated with hydro- 
chloric acid, the albumen is thrown down as a dense white 
cloud. This reaction constitutes a most delicate test for 
albumen in the urine. 

The best degree of acidulation for this purpose is ob- 
tained with about five per cent of diluted hydrochloric acid 
of spec. gr. 1.052. A little more or a little less acid makes 
no appreciable difference in the sensitiveness of the test. 
Common salt dissolves in about two and a half times its 
weight of water at 60° F.; an increase of temperature does 
not sensibly increase its solubility. The salt of commerce 
is always more or less dirty, and the solution requires fil- 
tration to fit it for use asa test. Thesalt solution should 
be fully saturated, otherwise the observer is apt to be led 
into error. In preparing the test with common English 
measures, the readiest plan is to mix a fluid ounce of dilute 
hydrochloric acid with a pint of water, and to saturate this 
with common salt, and filter. 

Dilute hydrochloric may be replaced by dilute sulphuric, 
dilute nitric, or dilute phosphoric acid. All these acids are 
of the same saturating strength in the British Pharmaco- 
poeia, and all of them yield with saturated salt-solution 
an equally sensitive reagent for albumen. Even acetic 
acid may be used, but the delicacy of the test in that case 
is not so great as when it is prepared with one of the min- 
eral acids. 

The method of applying the brine test is similar to that 
followed with nitric acid. A portion of the suspected urine 
is placed in a test-tube (or conical wine-glass), which is 
then held very much aslant, and the salt solution is allowed 
to trickle along the sides of the tube to the bottom, so that 
it may form a distinct layer below the urine. If albumen 
be present, a white, ‘cloudy zone appears at the junction of 
the two fluids. Or the proceeding may be reversed. The 
salt may be first introduced into the test-tube, and then the 
urine added with the same precautions as before, so as to 
obtain two distinct layers one above the other in the test- 
tube. 

It is important to be aware that the precipitation of al- 
bumen by acidulated brine is not due toa true coagula- 
tion. In this respect, the brine-test differs from the test 
with nitric acid and boiling. — 

In the two latter cases, the albumen is transformed into 
the insoluble modification, which is known as ‘* coagulated 
albumen.” But, when albumen is thrown down from 
urine by acidulated brine, the precipitate is not insoluble; 
on the contrary, it is re-dissolved by the free addition of 
water, or even by the free addition of the albuminous 
urine itself, It is, therefore, essential to the efficient ap- 
plication of the test that the salt-solution should be in ex- 
cess at the point of the expected reaction. This end is 
obviously secured in the above-described methods of test- 
ing. It may also be secured by adding to the suspected 
urine a volume of the salt-solution at least equal to that of 
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the urine in the test-tube. If this point be not attended to, 
the test is unreliable. 
added drop by drop to an albuminous urine, and the mix- 
ture shaken up after each addition, the first few drops 
either occasion no turbidity whatsoever, or the turbidity 


produced disappears on shaking. But when, by succes- | 


sive addition, the quantity of brine approaches to or sur- 
passes the volume of urine operated on, the turbidity 
remains permanent. In point of delicacy, the salt test 
stands on a par with that of nitric acid The minutest 


trace of albumen detectable in the urine by nitric acid is | 


also detectable with equal ease by acidulated brine. In 
high-colored urines, the brine test is distinctly superior. 
In this class of urines, the acid produces a deepening of 
the tint, with often a disengagement of gas, which inter- 
feres with the sensitiveness of the reaction, but the brine 
test neither alters the tint nor causes disengagement of gas. 
On the other hand, I think that nitric acid gives a better 


idea of the quantity of albumen present, by the density of | 


the white cloud produced, than does the brine test. In 
addition to ‘albumen, acidulated brine precipitates pep- 
tones, which are sometimes present in urines, so that occa- 
sionally a slight cloudiness is produced by the salt-solution 
where nitric acid and boiling (which do not precipitate pep- 
tones), produce no reaction. This distinction in the action 
of the brine test may hereafter lead to interesting informa- 
tion. 

In dense urines highly charged with urates (but not con- 
taining albumen), the addition of nitric acid sometimes 
throws down the amorphous urates in the form of thick, 
white clouds, and it is necessary to apply heat to distin- 
guish with certainty the cloudiness so produced from the 
cloudiness due to albumen. The salt test does not throw 
down the urates in this way. 

It is well known that the urine of patients who are tak- 
ing large doses of resinous substances (such as the resin of 
copaiba), although free from albumen, yields a cloudiness 
with nitric acid in the cold, but, if the urine be previously 
made hot, nitric acid produces no such reaction. This 
difference serves to distinguish cloudiness due to resin from 
cloudiness due to albumen. The brine test also produces 
a cloudiness in resinous urines, and the reaction occurs 
whether the urine be hot or cold. To avoid the fallacy there- 
by arising, all that is necessary is toadd an excess of the urine 
whichis being tested. If the cloudiness is due to albumen, 
it disappears on such addition, but, if it be due to resin, 
the cloudiness does not disappear on the addition of more 
urine. One of the chief advantages of the salt test is its 
incorrosive character. It does not stain nor burn holes in 
garments or carpets, nor fleck the hands with yellow spots. 
The use of it makes it possible to arrange a pocket-case 
for urine testing that shall not be a terror to the wearer. 

From this point of view, the substitution of the salt-so- 
lution for nitric acid will be a real boon to practitioners.* 
The salt test has this additional convenience, that it en- 
ables us to test successively for albumen and sugar on one 
and the same sample of urine. The suspected urine is 
first tested for albumen with the salt-solution, and then 
Fehling’s solution, or still better, a pellet of the solid Feh- 
ling’s test is added and heat applied. After boiling a few 
seconds, the absence or presence of sugar is ascertained. 
The admixture of the brine in no way interferes with the 
copper reaction, in case sugar should exist in the urine.— 
Tae Lancet. 





* I have carried about me for some months past_a little pocket 
case (which is only a stiff-back cigar-case) which I have found a 
safe clinical companion. It contains a book of litmus papers, a 
narrow corked phial filled with acidulated brine, a test-tube charged 
with a> pellets of the solid Fehling’s test, guarded with an 
india-rubber stopper, and lastly an empty test-tube also provided 
with acork. This compact arrangement also furnishes the means 
of ascertaining the reaction of the urine, and of testing it in the 
most delicate manner for albumen and sugar. The empty tube 
also serves to carry home a specimen of the urine for further and 
more minute examination. 

The pellets (made after a suggestion of Dr. Pavy) are sent out 
by W. T. Cooper, chemist, 26 Oxford street, London. 

{Dr. H. G. Piffard, of New York, preceded Dr. Pavy, we be- 


leve, in the amaeeees of this form for Fehling’s test, his formula 
having been pu 


lished in the Medical Record in 1878.—Eb. N. R.] 


For instance, if acidulated brine be | 


Dr. Piffard’s Formula for Urinary Test Pellets. 


| THE test pellets referred to in the foot-note of the fore- 
| going article were suggested by Dr. Piffard in 1878, and the 
| formula was published in the Medical Record for March 
| 23d of that year. The formula was as follows: 


Sulphate of copper (ch. pure) ........... I part. 
} Crystallized tartrate of sodium and _potas- 
| MM civoberiaw Utiswess ais seis nae ANC, 


Sodic hydrate (ch. pure)... .....-. 0...2 

Mix thoroughly in a mortar; the more labor spent on 
this, the better the product. The result will be a pasty 
mass, which can be transferred to a wide-mouthed bottle 
and kept till wanted. To use it, take of the mass a piece 
about the size of a co. cath. pill, put it into a test-tube, and 
add about two fluid drachms of water; boil till the mass is 
dissolved, and the solution has a uniform pale and rather 
dirty-blue color; then add two or three drops of the sus- 
pected urine, and boil again for a moment. If sugar be 
present, the usual reaction will be apparent. 

Dr. Pavy did not publish his formula, his suggestion 
| following that of Dr. Piffard about one year. 


Reagents for Detecting Organic Acids. 


WILHELM BACHMEIER communicates, in the Zettschr. /f. 
Anal, Chem., 1882, p. 548, a new method for detecting 
organic acids in phenol (carbolic acid), which method ap- 
pears (to us) to be generally applicable to the distinction 
of inorganic from (most or all ?) organic acids. 

While the usual inorganic concentrated acids, even fum- 
ing nitric acid, discharge the color of an aqueous infusion of 
sapan or log-wood at once, on the addition of the first drop, 
but reproduce the color after having been added in larger 
quantity, the organic acids differ from the former in not 
being able to revive the color after it has once disappeared. 
Carbolic acid, however, or rather phenol (it being really 
an alcohol and not an acid) does not follow the example of 
organic acids, since it causes but a slight modification of 
the red color. The author has tried acetic, oxalic, malic, 
tartaric, citric, succinic, uric, benzoic, hippuric, salicylic, 
and tannic acids, and finds them all to extinguish the color 
of the dye-solution permanently. He also finds that the 
reaction is quite delicate. 

An aqueous infusion of sapan or log-wood, therefore, is 
a good reagent to show the absence, in phenol, of organic 
acids, or to distinguish phenol and salicylic acid (when 
other acids are absent). 


Exhausted Linseec Meal as a Material for] 
Poultices. 


M. LAILLER writes, in the Réfertotre de Pharmacie, that 
linseed meal which‘has been deprived of its oil is far supe- 
rior to that which is freshly ground and used in its natural 
state, and quotes his own experience and the authority of 
Deschamps in proof of this statement. ‘The latter says, 
‘‘The oil of the grain is so imprisoned by mucilaginous 
matter when warm water is added to the linseed meal that 
no one has ever observed any trace of the oil; neither the 
linen nor the part poulticed is ever greased.” When the 
oil is present, it quickly becomes rancid, and seriously 
affects the skin. M. Lailler finds that the meal deprived 
of its oil makes a lighter poultice, which retains its heat 
longer and is less liable to cause unpleasant results than 
one made of oily meal.— Chem. and Drug. 


Paste for Labels. 


SOAK glue in strong vinegar, heat it to boiling, and add 
to it a quantity of fine flour, until it becomes rather thick. 
This paste adheres strongly to glass, etc., and may be 
kept, without spoiling, in a wide-mouthed, glass-stoppered 
bottle. Should it become too thick, a small quantity may 
be removed and warmed, when it may be readily applied 
to paper. 
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Oleates and Oleo-palmitates in Skin Diseases. 


Tuts class of preparations was a short time since in- 
troduced to medical use by Dr. J. V. Shoemaker, of Phil- 
adelphia.* They are claimed by him to be true chemical 
combinations, unlike the solutions in oleic acid introduced 
by John Marshall, of England, and which Dr. S. says are 
not true compounds. Shoemaker’s oleates are prepared 
by the double decomposition of sodium oleate with solu- 
tions of neutral salts, the former being prepared by saponi- 
fication of oleic acid with a solution of sodium hydrate. 
A solution of the sodium oleate in eight parts of water is 
precipitated by a neutral salt, and the precipitate, washed 
and dried, is the oleate required. The oleates of mercury, 
atropia, quinia, and antimony, with their therapeutical 
action, were considered, and Dr. Shoemaker claimed to 
have first introduced the oleates of lead and bismuth, in 
1879, before the Society. The following oleates were also 
brought forward and shown for the first time. 

1. Oleate of Zinc, made by decomposing a sodium oleate 
with a saturated solution of zinc sulphate, boiling out and 
drying the precipitate and reducing it to an impalpable 
powder. One part of this powder, melted with three of a 
fatty vehicle, makes a suitable ointment. Zinc oleate is a 
fine pearl-colored powder, with a soft soapy feel, very 
much like powdered French chalk, The very best results 
are obtained from using it simply as a dusting powder, as 
in cases of excessive sweating of the feet, hands, or other 
parts, and in seborrhcea oleosa affecting the face; it is the 
most reliable remedy in eczema vesiculosum, in erythema 
about the groins and axilla, and in herpes. 

2. Oleate of Copper, obtained by double decomposition 
with a saturated solution of copper sulphate. The washed 
precipitate melted with either 4 or g parts of cosmoline, 
fat, or lard, gives respectively a 20 or a 10 per cent of ole- 
ate of copper ointment. Applied to the unbroken skin, 
the oleate of copper rapidly penetrates deeply into the 
parts, particularly into the follicles, and will produce slight 
stimulation; applied to the broken skin, it acts as a stim- 
ulant, and an insoluble albuminate is formed, which coats 
over the surface and supplies the place of the abraded 
skin. This oleate is specially useful in cases of ringworm, 
the ointment being lightly rubbed in night and morning. 
The parts should be well washed with soap and water to 
start with, but afterwards only every ten or twelve days. 
Epilation is not always necessary in this method of treat- 
ment. This ointment is also a useful application for in- 
dolent ulcers, warts, corns, and bunions. 

3. Oleate of Aluminum, prepared by decomposing so- 
dium oleate with aluminum sulphate; the washed precipi- 
tate mixed with equal parts of lard gives the ointment the 
author uses. This ointment is semi-solid, dark-brown in 
color, and has a most powerful astringent action. It very 
rapidly checks muco-purulent dischargés in eczema. The 
author also recommends it as a dressing in foul ulcers, ab- 
scesses, sinuses, burns, and scalds; in these cases it coag- 
ulates albumen, constringes the vessels, and has an anti- 
septic action. 

4. Oleate of Iron, The precipitate thrown down on 
adding ferrous sulphate to sodium oleate is converted, by 
boiling, into ferric oleate, and this may either be used pure 
or made into an ointment with an equal part of a fatty 
base. ‘‘ When prepared in the above manner, it occurs in 
a reddish-brown paste, inodorous, leaving a styptic taste, 
and readily soluble in fats, which hold in combination 
about 30 per cent of oxide of iron, forming a powerful and 
important therapeutic remedy.” Used topically, it is non- 
irritating; applied to an ulcerating surface, it is mildly as- 
tringent. The author recommends it for its constitutional 
as well as its local effects, advising that a small piece 
should be rubbed into the axillz and inguinal regions two 





*Some statements have recently been published in several 
European papers, to the effect that oleates had been used there 
some thirty or forty years ago. While we do not wish to deny this 
fact, yet it must be conceded that the preparations at present in use 
differ considerably from those former ** oleates.’’ Besides, the fact 
of the previous use of allied preparations was, undoubtedly, un- 
known to Marshall and other recent writers.—Ep. N. R. 














or three times a day; from its use in this way, he reports 
“‘excellent coustitutional (systemic) results” in those who 
had a weak pulse, a pale and flabby condition of skin, and 
deranged digestive organs, unable to bear the ordinary 
chalybeates. In scrofula also he has used it with marked 
effect. 

5. Oleate of Arsenic, obtained by making arsenious chlor- 
ide by the cautious saturation of hydrochloric acid with 
metallic arsenic; the solution thus obtained precipitates 
the oleate required from the sodium oleate. Twenty grains 
of this with one ounce of a fatty base forms the author’s 
ointment, which is soft, yellowish, having no action on the 
skin except when this is abraded, or in wounds, ulcerating 
and granulating surfaces, in which conditions it will excite 
active inflammation and destroy the tissues to some depth. 
It is of value in lupus, especially the ulcerating variety, 
and also in the tubercular variety after the parts have been 
thoroughly scraped. It may be applied also in ulcerating 
epithelioma, in warts, condylomata, nevi, corns, etc.; 
opium, belladonna, hyoscyamus, and arnica may be com- 
bined with it. 

6. Oleate of Silver is prepared by precipitating sodium 
oleate with a saturated solution of silver nitrate, washing 
the precipitate with boiling water, drying it, and reducing 
it to fine powder. Of this an ointment can be made, 
strength one drachm to the ounce. The salt is brownish- 
yellow in color, the ointment dark-brown, soft, and _pli- 
able. The simple oleate may be sprinkled over old 
chronic ulcers, old sores, and exuberant granulations, 
when it will set up a healthy condition in the parts. The 
ointment coats over an abraded surface by combining with 
the albumen, and causes contraction of the blood-vessels; 
it is valuable in the strength Io to 20 grains to the ounce, 
as an application in erysipelas, a stronger ointment being 
used at the margin to prevent extension of the disease. 
It has been used also in superficial lupus, boils, and car- 
buncles. 

The oleates of magnesium, lithium, calcium, antimony, 
tin, and others have been prepared by similar processes, 
but are at present of little therapeutic value. 

The author claims for thesc oleates the following advan- 
tages: their deep penetration, their freedom from rancid- 
ity, their cleanliness of application, their great economy, 
and their antiseptic action. 


Carduus Marianus in Hemoptysis. 


THE milk-thistle is said by Dr. Lesenwitch to be ser- 
viceable for the relief of hgemoptysis, he having tried it in 
five cases, using the tincture in doses of fifteen to twenty 
drops in a teaspoonful of water every two hours. In two: 
of these cases where pulmonary cavities existed, it was in- 
ferior to ergot.—/Jour. de Med. de Paris, Aug. 12th. 
{Other names given to this plant are Si/ybum Marianum 
Gaertn., S. maculatum Monch., Circtum maculatum Scop., 
Carthamus maculatus Lamb., Carduus Marie, Cnicus 
marianus, Our Lady’s thistle, and St. Mary’s thistle. 
Flowers purple, July, perennial, waste places. It is 
a native of Southern Europe. Its properties are said to 
be pectoral, antipleuritic, aperitive. Full-grown leaves 
are said ta be sudorific and aperient. Alphonso Wood 
does not mention it among the thistles indigenous to this 
country. It has been used in homceopathic practice 
under the name employed in the above title.—Ep. N. R.] 


A Hint for the Treatment of Phthisis. 


Mr. H. Osborn BAYFIELD suggests (in the Brit, Med. 
Journ.) that the use of inhalations of volatilized palm oil 
may be useful in the treatment of phthisis. He bases his 
opinion upon the fact that workmen engaged in tinning 
where palm oil is used as a flux, inhale the volatilized oil 
and get fat. Those previously emaciated or weak rapidly 
improve. The idea is worth a trial. 





* Amer, Homo, Pharm.,, 1882, p. 157. 
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Precautions in the External Use of Chrysarobin. | Eriodictyon Glutinosum as a Disguise for the Taste 

CHRYSAROBIN (or commonly, though improperly, called of Quinine: 
chrysophanic acid), which is much used as an effective Mr. J. K. LILty proposes that a syrup of Eriodictyon 
local application in psoriasis, has the disagreeable pro- | g/utinosum Benth., otherwise known as ‘‘ Yerba Santa, 
perty of irritating, or even inflaming the healthy skin when | Mountain Balm, or Consumptive’s Weed,” be used to 
applied to it, and to stain the clothing coming in contact | cover the taste of quinine. He prepares such a syrup by 
with it. This may be avoided by proceeding as follows: | the following method (taken from the Chicago Medical 
Mix the chrysarobin with water, so as to form a dough, | Rewiew): ‘‘ Fluid extract yerba santa, four parts; water, 
and carefully apply this to the diseased spot, which has | eight parts; powdered pumice, one part; granulated sugar, 
previously been freed, by warm water, from the adhering | fourteen parts. Mix the fluid extract with the water, 
scales. As soon as it is dry, which will be in a few min- evaporate to seven parts, shake with pumice, allow to 
utes, cover it with a layer of collodion. The latter forms | stand, decant, add sufficient water to preserve measure, 
a tough skin over it, which prevents its spreading beyond | then with heat dissolve the sugar. The addition of fluid 
the original place of application. After some days the | extract of licorice in the proportion of half a drachm to the 
whole may be soaked and washed off with warm water, | ounce of syrup, or of aromatics, adds somewhat to the ele- 
when the application may be repeated.—Z’ Union Pharm. | gance of the preparation. When quinine or other bitter 
| substances are suspended in this syrup, their taste is com- 
Disease of the Nose among Workers in Chrome | pletely masked. It is far superior to the licorice prepara- 
Salts. | tions used for the same purpose, is pleasant and agreeable, 

and is easily prepared.” 

[On referring to the Proceedings of the American Phar- 











Tue Manufacturer and Builder says that more than 


half of the workmen in a Russian factory where bichro- | sékind’ Aineabiediads toe oh Sn cael all Saad 
mate of potash is made, have been found to suffer from maceutical Association pry ‘ng ame renner Ws a 2! rma 
nematt si ., . | Satisfactory description of the composition of this dru 
ulceration of the lining membrane of the nose, which in | panty i Ch ie Mol { M Ele onl aman Pei 

many cases results in the destruction of the septum. « Selpamties’ cst BIEPE PRON, OF Re OAes ant § 
at ott nee wabieet to i Gneee chowlen Gadel oxi. | OO hr be noted that the alcoholic and aqueous extracts 
dences of vibeerv afer only & month's 4 Revere while contain ‘‘inert resinous matter decolorized by animal char- 
ae pein coal; a peculiar glucoside of the tannic acid series predom- 


others are unaffected after ten years’ occupation in the | . iia Ea Wie taht moet Kien oentieiiiene baie ulalnaie 
works. The early symptoms are tickling of the af- reg amigas | ca ada ’ — ’ 
and a trace of sugar. 


fected part and bleeding, but no other discomfort is expe- : : ee 

rienced, the Seniadies vnieen being quite painless, yt os ——— “ omen _—— pce: dew which the 

slight depression of the nose is generally the only external | caate of the quinine 15 covered hi “ “anlage abe A into an 

gurieace. The Giscase doce tect extend to the other sir | Seablc tannate—a2 method which has already been ac- 

passages. complished in a more simple manner, but at the expense 
of the therapeutic properties of the drug.—Ep. N. R.] 


Boracic Acid in the Treatment of Boils, Etc. In this connection we quote the following from the 


Dr. Gourcuss (Journal de Méd. de Paris, September | Official Gazette of the U. S. Patent Office of Nov. 14th, 
22d) recommends an ointment of four parts of finely pow- | 1882, of a patent lately granted: 
dered boracic acid, one-half part of benzoic acid, and 267,442. Preparation for Masking the Nauseous Taste 
twenty parts of vaselin. It promptly relieves pain, and | of AZedicines.—William H. McLaughlin, San Francisco, 
causes the disappearance of the boil in three or four days. | Cal. Filed March roth, 1882 (no specimens). 
sae Claim.—As a vehicle to disguise the taste of quinine and 
CHAMPIONIERRE also recommends a somewhat similar | other alkaloids, the elements of Yeréa Santa soluble in 
ointment of the same strength, and with the addition of | cold water. 
Peru balsam (about five parts) to give it an agreeable odor, . b 
as a remedy for excoriations, erythema, superficial wounds, Excessive Sweating of the Hands and Feet. 
etc. 





NAPHTHOL has been recommended as an effective rem- 


x — " : edy against excessive sweating of the palms of the hands 
The Peptonization of Albuminoids in Koumiss. foot-soles, and axillas. These places should be moistened 


e . . . . 
IN 1,000 parts of fresh and fermented mare’s milk were | ONCe or twice daily with a mixture of 

















found: NRDAUHOL - oo 6s. 60 oi sin'os sins so ce'es os 0 5 parts. 
a ——$$$$$______— SAVORED oh nh a eee es a sicieiois hans oie A | 

| ‘ Alcohol... ..... Die biew awe eden We meee nie .400- ** 

| scarcamepearisherr and afterwards dusted, either with pure starch or with a 

Fresh. |12 sen 5 HOURS. |79 HOURS. mixture of 

Naphthol. 55.005. s0cees0s +) Seeaes 2 parts. 
OOS aE 24.8 | 14.66| 12 88| 9.64 DU esi ie ca voce 100“ 
PENT. 055 kten sen | 3-02 2.03 | 1.20 In the case of sweating feet, small pellets of antiseptic 
Parapeptone - syntonin| -— 4.88 8.40 | 6.88 | cotton are dipped in the powder and placed between the 
Peptone ...... -| 0.28 1.04 2.48 | 4.84 | toes.—Zeitsch. f. Diagn. and Ther. 





—A. DOCHMANN, Bied. Centr., 1882, 503. Pomade for Comedones. 
Iodide of Barium. Kao in, four parts; glycerin, three parts; acetic acid, 
two parts, with or without the addition of a small quantity 
of some ethereal oil. With this pomade Unna (Virch. 
Archiv) covers the parts affected in the evening, and, if 
need be, during the day. The comedones can be easily 
expressed after several days, most of them coming out by 
washing the parts with pumice-stone soap. 


¥TuIs substance, which, by the way, is actively poison- 
ous, has been used in France as an application to enlarged 
lymphatic glands, and more especially, as a local applica- 
tion in chroniceczema. For this purpose, it can be mixed 
with a petrolate. 


Iodide of Lithium. ante 


Iop1pe of lithium is said, by a writer in the Avitish Med-| Cork-Bark in Spain.—The British Consul at Cadiz 
ical Journal, to be the most useful of the lithium salts in the | says that the increasing value of cork-bark has led the 
treatment of gout. Not only is it serviceable in well-de- | owners of trees near Algeciras to devote more attention to 
veloped cases, but also in the varieties of eczema and_| the care of their woods, and that the yield from that region 
dyspepsia which are of gouty origin. will be likely to increase in future. 
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The Behavior of Disulphide of Carbon towards Per- 
manganate of Potassium. 


SOME time ago, E. Allary proposed to purify disulphide 
of carbon by shaking it with an aqueous solution of per- 
manganate of potassium, and subsequent washing. This 
announcement induced Eugen Obach, who had previously 
used this method without success, to study the behavior of 
the two substances upon each other, under varying circum- 
stances. We give an abstract of his results in the follow- 
ing: 

1. Behavior of permanganate of potassium towards pure 
disulphide of carbon, 

a. Pure disulphide of carbon, when shaken and left in 
contact with the solid permanganate, remains entirely un- 
affected. 

6. If pure water be poured upon the pure disulphide, 
and solution of permanganate be dropped into it, until the 
water has a rose-red tint, on shaking, the tint passes to 
onion-red in a few minutes. If a little more permanganate 
is added, the same thing happens. And if the water be 
separated, the disulphide washed with water and then 
again covered with fresh water, a new addition of perman- 
ganate will again show a reduction. After the treatment 
has been repeated four times, the reduction takes place 
very slowly. 

If ligit is excluded during these manipulations, the re- 
duction is greatly retarded. 

¢c. If the previous operations are repeated with water 
containing a small amount of sulphuric acid, the reduction 
takes place comparatively more rapidly. Naturally, the 
result is not an onion-red color, but perfect colorless- 
ness. 

d, It was noticed that the longer the water had been al- 
lowed to be in contact with the disulphide, the more ener- 
getic was the reduction. Two experiments were made 
under otherwise identical conditions. In one of them, the 
permanganate was added immediately after the water had 
been added, and the resulfs corresponded with what has 
been described above. In the other experiment, the 
water was left in contact with the disulphide for fifteen 
hours, and, on opening the flask, a distinct odor of sul- 
phydric acid was perceptible, which was confirmed by the 
reaction with lead-paper. This odor entirely disappeared 
after the treatment with permanganate. 

e. As it was suspected that contact with water developed 
sulphydric acid even from pure disulphide of carbon, three 
flasks were partly filled, respectively, one with the pure 
disulphide, the other with pure water, and the third with 
a mixture of the disulphide and water. In each of the 
flasks was suspened a strip of lead-paper. 
the strip in the third flask showed traces of the fermation 
of the disulphide, after four hours it was brown, and later 
it turned completely black. The other strips remained 
uncolored, although, after very Jong standing, there was 
perceptible a faint trace of discoloration in the strip over 
the pure disulphide, undoubtedly owing to the presence of 
water in the paper, which had been moistened with solu- 
tion of acetate of lead. 

J. After every treatment of pure disulphide with per- 
manganate, the disulphide was tested for free sulphur by 
means of metallic mercury, and the water was tested for 
sulphuric acid by means of chloride of barium. Sulphuric 
acid was always found present; free sulphur was sometimes 
found developed in the disulphide. 

The occurrence of free sulphur was found to be de- 
pendent on the fact whether sulphydric acid was present, 
already formed, in the disulphide while standing under 
water, or whether it was freshly given off from the water 
on the addition of permanganate. In the former case, 
free sulphur could be detected, but not in the latter. In 
fact, any disulphide of carbon, which originally has been 
quite free from free sulphur, may develop the latter either 
by the decomposition a. 
it by permanganate, or even, by exposing the disulphide for 
a comparatively short time under water, to sunlight. 

g. Commercial disulphide of carbon contains various 
impurities which may be 


After one hour, | 





solid, chiefly consisting of free sulphur; 

“iguid, fetid, sulphurated oils belonging to the allyl series 
(like oil of garlic, mustard, etc.); 

gaseous, also mostly fetid, among them chiefly sulphydric 
acid. 

h. Neither solid permanganate nor its solution can re- 
move free sulphur or the sulphurated oils; but it quickly 
and completely removes any sulphydric acid.—/ourn. /. 
Pract. Chem. 


Purification of Commercial Disulphide of Carbon. 


In the course of the paper, from which the preceding 
article is abstracted, E. Obach gives his method for purify- 
ing commercial disulphide of carbon, This method is 
mainly suitable for purifying smaller quantities for use in 


| laboratories, and may not be quite applicable on a large 


scale, .since it is somewhat circumstantial. But it will 
always furnish a pure product, unless very abnormal impu- 
rities should be present. 

The crude liquid is first separated from any water 
which may be present, freed, by means of a dry filter, 
from mechanical impurities, and at once filtered into a 
capacious flask, in which a few pieces of burnt lime are 
contained. ‘The liquid is next distilled from a water-bath 
heated to 70°-80° C. until only a small residue remains, 
which contains nearly all the free sulphur and a portion of 
the fetid oils. The distillate, in most cases, contains sul- 
phydric acid, caused by the decomposing action of the 
lime upon some of the foreign sulphur compounds; _be- 
sides, some fetid oils and a trifle of free sulphur. It is 
now shaken with coarsely powdered permanganate of 
potassium (about 5 gm. per liter), and left in contact there- 
with for some time, util the sulphydric acid ts removed. 
The liquid poured off from the permanganate contains 
still some of the sulphurated oils, and a little ove sulphur 
than before the treatment with permanganate. It is 
now briskly shaken, in a stoppered flask, with a small 
quantity (a few cc. per liter) of pure mercury, until all free 


| sulphur ts combined ; next, 25 gm. of mercuric sulphate 





any sulphydric acid contained in | 


(per liter of disulphide) are added, and the whole mixture 
again shaken. The reason of this mode of manipulation 
is this, that the mercuric salt acts more rapidly and easily 
upon the sulphurated oils, if the free sulphur has previously 
been removed. A still better way is to pour off the 
disulphide from the metallic mercury before treating it 
with the salt. The odor will indicate when a// the fetid 
sulphurated oils have been removed. The disulphide isnow 
poured off from the salt into a flask containing some 
pieces of porous chloride of calcium, and distilled immedi- 
ately into the bottle in which the pure product is intended 
to be kept. The bottle must be perfectly dry, and pro- 
vided with a well-ground stopper. During the last opera- 
tion, day-light should be excluded. A very good way is 
to keep the disulphide in bottles (say of about five-pint 
capacity) which are themselves kept in tin boxes, black- 
ened internally. On pouring out a little of the liquid, 
only the lid of the box is removed, and light can strike 
only a small portion of the liquid. ; 

It is particularly to be observed that the above described 
processes must be performed in the precise order men- 
tioned, since each successive manipulation is intended not 
only to remove an impurity already present in the disul- 
phide, but, at the same time, also the impurity produced 
by the previous reagent. : 

The author fears to trust to the method of purification 
recommended by Friedburg,* viz., shaking with fuming 
nitric acid, since he suspects that the disulphide will obsti- 
nately retain at least traces of acid vapors. oan 

Disulphide of carbon contaminated with sulphydric acid 
—but otherwise pure—acts with comparative rapidity upon 
metallic silver, mercury, and copper, in presence of air, 
with formation of the corresponding sulphides. If air 
is excluded, silver remains entirely unaffected, mercury is 
but very slightly affected, but copper is always distinctly 
colored. If disulphide of carbon, containing sulphydric 





* Ber. d. Deutsch. Chem. Ges., 1875, 1,616; 1876, 127. 
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acid, is to be tested for free sulphur (the latter being pres- 
ent only in small quantity), this should be done in a per- 
fectly filled bottle with exclusion of air. In this case, the 
blackening of metallic mercury does not proceed from the 
sulphydric acid, but from the free sulphur. Alkaline solu- 
tions of lead-salts decompose the vapor of the disulphide 
(and also various allyl-compounds) after a longer or shorter 
period with formation of sulphide of lead. Hence they 
cannot be employed as reagents for sulphydric acid.— 
Journ. f. prakt. Chem., 26, 299. 


Testing the Commercial Value of Crude Carbolic 
Acid. 
BY DR. O. BACH. 

OF the various methods in use for determining the quantity 
of phenol in crude carbolic acid, the one which p me A 
on its conversion into sulphocarbelate, and which was first 
recommended by Schoedler (Pharm. Centralhalle, xiii., 225) 
and afterward by Nietsch (4am. Chem. Pharm., x\., 587), 
cannot be employed because it is too tedious, and besides, 
it is diffiult to make the mono-sulpho-carbolate. Shaking 
the acid with caustic soda solution, leads soonest to the 
desired end. There is, however, this difficulty in the way: 
if it is shaken at once with the alkali, that is in thick, syrupy, 
and dark-colored liquids, it is difficult or impossible to dis- 
tinguish the separate layers, and also that the oily layer of 
tar does not separate readily from the layer of carbolate of 
soda, even when it is put in hot water, and by doing 
this there is formed an intermediate layer, a sort of an 
emulsion, between the two, so that an accurate reading is 
impossible. 

In addition to this, it very frequently happens that the 
acid to be tested contains a considerable quantity of water, 
twenty per cent or more, which must lead to false results 
if direct readings are made, and hence it would be neces- 
sary to estimate the quantity of water. 

To avoid these evils, and to be able to carry on an esti- 
mation of the water and phenol in the same sample at 
the same time, I proceed as follows: I distil 50 cc. of the 
acid to be tested in a retort, continuing the distillation 
until solid hydrocarbons begin to form in the condensing 
tubes. The distillate is collected in a 100-cc, burette 
Rae in one-fifth ¢¢., with a glass stop-cock in the 
owerend. Before beginning the distillation, about 25 cc. 
of a saturated solution of table-salt is put in the burette, 
and the level carefully read and noted. If the acid under 
examination is free from water, the distillate will float on 
the brine as a clear layer, while, in the other case, the oil, 
water, and brine will form an emulsion. When the dis- 
tillation is concluded, the burette is corked and gently 
shaken, when the oil separates quickly and sharply from 
the salt solution. The increase in the volume of this latter 
gives the number of cubic centimeters of water gar in 
in the acid, and from it the percentage is readily calcu- 
lated. 

To determine the quantity of phenol, it is necessary to 
remove the solution of salt as completely as possible, for 
when it is subsequently shaken with caustic soda, if there 
is any salt present, the carbolate of soda separates in flocks, 
making an accurate reading difficult. After removing the 
cork and reading the volume of the oil, the stop-cock is 
very carefully opened to let the brine run out. If the 
cock is opened too far, there is danger on the one hand 
that some of the salt solution will stick to the side of the 
burette, and on the other, that some oil will be lost when 
it reaches the narrow part of the burette. After the salt 
solution has all been removed, the burette is filled to the 
zero point with a soda solution of about 30° B., a cork is 
inserted, and the mixture well shaken and left to settle. 
If the burette is free from grease, the oil separates quickly 
and sharply, and by turning the burette gently about its 
axis once, the oil or water drops that adhere to the side 
can be wiped off so that in half an hour the number of cc. 
of oil that remain can be read. The difference in the 
volume of oil before and after shaking equals the volume 
phenol, which may be easily pecs into percentages.— 
Chem. Zeitung. 








11722; 95, 140. 








Onthe Disadvantages of Chloride of Calcium as a 
Desiccator of Gases. 


CLEMENS WINKLER has made the observation that the 
passage of moist carbonic-acid gas over fused chloride of 
calcium is apt to lead to incorrect results, although the 
salt may have been exposed to a current of the dry gas for 
twenty-four hours previously, with a view to convert any 
caustic lime present into carbonate. This latter proceeding 
had been recommended by Fresenius and others, and it has 
hitherto been supposed to answer the purpose, But Wink- 
ler has found that the interior of the lumps is not reached 
at all in this way; only on gradual fusing will any caustic 
lime present (in the chloride of calcium) take up carbonic- 
acid gas. If this takes place during an ultimate organic 
analysis where the chloride of calcium is intended merely 
to retain the water, and the carbonic-acid gas caught sep- 
arately in solution of caustic potassa, it will be seen that 
the results must be more or less inaccurate. Indeed, it 
would appear as if many analyses previously made must 
have suffered from this source of error. 

Since it is impossible to remove this defect in the fused 
chloride of calcium, without rendering it useless for the 
intended purpose, Winkler proposes‘to abandon its use al- 
together, and to employ sulphuric acid exclusively.— Zeit, 
J. Anal. Chem., 1882, 545. 


How to Repair a Platinum Dish. 


Mr. GARSIDE, in the Chemiker Zeitung, reports his suc 
cess in repairing a platinum dish as follows: 

A small platinum dish had in some way received an 
injury in the shape of a small hole near its centre. To 
repair it I first made a convex plaster cast of the dish, to 
serve as a sort of anvil. Next, I procured a piece of sheet 
platinum of three inches in diameter, and cleaned and pol- 
ished the same thoroughly, as also the parts of the dish 
surrounding the opening. 

The dish being placed on the cast, the hole was covered 
by the piece, against which the flame of a stationary blow 
pipe was now directed. A small scissors was used as a 
hammer. By softly hammering on the small piece, I suc- 
ceeded after some time in combining the same completely 
with the body of the dish, so that it could hardly be noticed 
when not carefully examined. 

The dish could now be used again for all purposes, the 
mended spot holding out well. The plaster cast cracked 
in all directions, but retained strength enough for the pur- 
pose. 


The Chemistry of Pepsin. 


P. CHAPOTEAUT has found that an aqueous solution of 
gastric juice, previously dried and washed with ether, yields 
a pulverulent white precipitate when mixed with its own 
volume of alcohol. Since alcohol modifies the precipitate, 
it is better to use sulphuric acid, or some other acid which 
does not dissolve the precipitate if added in excess; excess 
of hydrochloric acid readily dissolves it. This white pre- 
cipitate constitutes the active part of the gastric juice. In 
presence of a small quantity of lactic acid, it converts beef 
fibrin into syntonin in five or six minutes, and into peptone 
if heated to 60°. A liter of water dissolves 2 grams at 
the ordinary temperature, and the aqueous solution is not 
coagulated at 100° C, At this temperature, however, the 
substance loses its fermentative power. The substance is 
soluble in alkalies, and is re-precipitated by acids, but grad- 
ually loses its active properties. It is also precipitated by 
lime, baryta, and basic lead acetate. It exerts no action 
on polarized light, and contains Cs:H7..Nis.« per cent. 
Its composition is, therefore, similar to that of the albu- 
minoids. It may be regarded as true fepsin, and exists in 
the gastric juice in the form of a potassium salt, together 
with another albuminoid which does not dissolve blood- 
fibrin, and a fatty acid which cannot displace the pepsin 
from its combination with potassium.—Comptes Rend., 94, 
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The Removal of Spots and Stains from Fabrics, 





SPOTS AND 
STAINS. 


WHITE GOODS. 





Of unknown ori- 
gin. 


Dissolve a little soap in lukewarm water, add|Dissolve 20 p. ox- 


BY AD. VOMACKA, 


DYED GOODS. 


COTTON. | 
| 


WOOL. 


SILK, SATIN, ETC. 





a drachm of ammonia per quart, dip a! 
sponge in it, and wash the spot first with) 


this, then with water. 


gall, go borax in 500 
alcohol, and 200 
wat. ammonia; add 
30 of glycerin and 
the yolk of 2 eggs. 
Wash the stuff in the 


Dissolve 40 


p. borax and 
10 of soap in 70 p. diluted 
alcohol; add 30 p. ether, the 
yolk of 2 eggs, and 10 p. of 
carbon. of magnesium. Rub 
the spot with the mixture; 
wash in warm water, rinse in 


|; boiling mixture,} cold, and dry gently. Only 


then rinse in pure} a moderately warm iron 
water, and dry in} should be used in ironing, 
the air, protected 


from sun. 














Dust. 





Old, dried-up stains are smeared over with a little 
yolk of egg mixed with alcohol, allowed to dry 
and scraped. Any adhering yolk is wiped on 
with a rag dipped in warm water, 


Beat and brush. 











Wine, beer, 
punch, etc. 


Wash in clean, warm soap-water. 





Sugar, gelatin, 
gum, glue, 
blood, etc. 


Wash in pure, soft water. 





Wash thoroughly in solution of hyposulphite|Wash in ‘a very dilute solu- 














‘Sweat. Wash thoroughly in 
solution of hyposul-| of sodium. | tion of hyposulphite — of 
phite of sodium, | sodium, 
then bleach it. | 
Milk, soup, and|Wash in water, con-|Wipe with a rag dipped in turpentine or ben- Same as for dyed goods, only 
slight fatty| taining soap or lye. | zin, remove the excess with filter-paper,| using ether or purest bep- 
stains, and wash in warm soap-water. zin. 




















Butter, lard, oil, | 
oil-colors, var-| 
nish. 


| 


Wet the fabric, wipe the spot several times with a rag wet with oil of Mix etherand carbon. magne- 
turpentine or benzin, lay on filter-paper, and draw a hot iron over it.) sium to a thin magma, 
Finally wash the whole fabric in warm soap-water, | and spread it over stain. 

| When ether is evaporated, 

| brush off the magnesia, 
| or wipe it off with soft 
| bread, 





Old fat-stains. 








Stearin, wax. 





Urine. 





Rosin, tar, axle- 


grease, etc, 











Old fat-stains are first moistened with chloroform ; then treated as just stated. 


Remove the drops carefully with a knife, place wet linen under it, cover several layers of filter- 
paper over it, and draw a hot iron, or a hot knife-blade, etc., over it. If any stain then remain, 
it is treated as in the preceding case. 









































Wash in alcohol or in very dilute solution of citric acid. 











Moisten the  fabric,|Moisten the fabric, cover the spot with fat,|Moisten the fabric, wipe spot 
wipe the spot with| soap it thoroughly, letting soap act for some| with a mixture of chloro- 
turpentine, cover) minutes, and wash alternately with turpen-| form and ether. If spot is 
with filter-paper,| tine and hot water. If unsuccessful, cover} _ still visible, use yolk of egg 
and draw hot iron| spot with mixture of turpentine and yolk} and chloroform. When no 
over it. Then wash| of egg, let dry, scrape off and wash in hot| longer visible, cover the 
whole fabric in warm} water. Finally the fabric may be washed| place with white clay, put 
soap-water. in highly dilute hydrochloric acid, and} filter-paper over, and draw 

rinsed in pure water. hot iron over it. 




















| 
1 
{ 
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SPOTS AND 


DYED GOODS. 





STAINS. WHITE GOODS. 


COTTON. 


SILK, SATIN, ETC. 
WOOL, 





Lime, lye, alka-|Wash in pure water. |Moisten the fabric, pour on the spot, drop by drop, solution of citric acid. 


lies, etc. | | Finally wash in water. 











Vinegar, must,|Wash in water con- Pour diluted ammonia on the spot ; then wash in water. 











cider, etc. taining ammonia. 
Acids, Fresh acid stains may be neutralized by ammonia. Old stains are hopeless. 
Fruit-stains. Rinse in Javelle’s\Wash in hot soap-water mixed with chlorine|Same as for dyed goods, but 


wash in water. water. 


water or in dilute’ water (insufficient to attack color of fabric),| with great care, and using 
chlorine water, or) then rinse in water containing ammonia.| only very dilute solutions, 
hold over burning Next dip spot into solution of hyposulphite 

sulphur. When spot; of sodium, wet it with sol. of tartaric acid 

has _ disappeared,| and when spot has disappeared, wash with 





Grass-stains, 


Wash in boiling water. Moisten spot with solution of chloride of tin, and immediately wash in large 
| quantity of water. 





Tannin, green|Wash in dilute Ja- Moisten fabric with water, then with chlorine water (insufficient to affect 
nut-shells, etc. velle’s water, or di- color of fabric), and immediately wash in pure water. 


lute chlorine water. 





Coffee, chocolate, |Cover spot with mixture of glycerin and yolk of egg, wash in warm water, and while damp, iron 


it on the reverse side with a moderately hot iron. 




















Aniline stains. | Wash in alcohol con-|Wash in alcohol containing acetic acid. If the latter affects the color of the 
taining acetic acid. | fabric, use only alcohol. 
Nutgalls, iron-|Treat thoroughly with/Let a drop from a burning candle fall on|In very fine fabrics there is 
ink, rust. hot solution of tar-| spot, and wash thoroughly in concent. so-| scarcely a remedy. If the 
taric acid, then wash} lution of phosphate of sodium: the older| color of fabric admits, the 
thoroughly in pure} the spot, the more thorough washing is} spot is moistened with 
. water, required. If the color of fabric is fast,] strong vinegar, covered for 
tartaric acid or chloride of lime may be] some time with beech-wood 
used, ash, and then thoroughly 
washed in strong soapwater. 
Do., old. Wash in dilute solution of chloride of tin, and then thoroughly in warm river-water. 





Ferric oxide. 


acid. 


Wash in a solution of ferrocyanide of potassium, with addition of|Same process, only with very 
sulphuric acid, and afterwards rinse in solution of carbonate of| dilute solutions, 
potassium. If yellow stain still remains, remove by diluted sulphuric 





Silver stains. 





Dip into a perfectly neutral solution of chloride of copper,’ where it|Same process, very cautiously, 
is to remain more or less long, according to age of spot; then re-| and with more dilute solu- 
move spot by touching it with a crystal of hyposulphite of sodium) tions. 

dipped in ammonia.—Or moisten spot with solution of permanga- 
nate of potassium, and rinse in solution of bisulphate of potassium. 








Lékdrnickhy Kalenddr, 1883, and Rundschau, 





Nore.—Before applying any chemical reagent tothe fabric for cleaning purposes, it is necessary totry the reagent upon a spare 
fragment of the fabric, in order to ascertain whether it does not affec: the material itself. 
All chemicals used, particularly oil of turpentine, benzin, chloroform, etc., must be perfectly pure. 


Cement for Glass. 


DIssoLvE 1 part of caoutchouc in 64 parts of chloro- 
form, add 16 parts of finely powdered mastic and let the 
mixture stand, in the cold, until the mastic is dissolved. 
If more than the above quantity of caoutchouc is taken, 
the resulting cement will be more elastic. When using it, 
it should be applied, with a brush, to the broken sur- 
faces. 





To Restore Faded Ink. 


IN order to restore faded ink, all that is necessary, ac- 
cording to the Boston Journal of Chemistry, is to moisten 
the paper with water and brush over the writing with a so- 
lution of sulphide of ammonium. The ink will become 
black immediately from the formation of the black sulphide 
of iron. Of course this means of restoration is not appli- 
cable with aniline inks 
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Glacialine. 


ACCORDING to Dr. Besana, this substance, which has met 
with so much favor in England and elsewhere as an anti- 
septic, especially for the preservation of milk, meat, and 
other articles of food, has the following composition : bo- 
racic acid, 18 parts ; borax, 9 parts; sugar, g parts; gly- 
cerin, 6 parts. A Roman composition of a similar kind 
was found to be nothing but pure boracic acid. It is called 
salt of glacialine, and sells at five francs per kilogram 
(about forty-five cents a pound), the market price of bora- 
cic acid being exactly half that rate. 


Preserving India Rubber Goods. 


U. KREuSLER, of Bonn, and E. Budge, of Constanti- 
nople, have obtained a patent for a mode of preserving 
rubber goods from hardening and cracking, which consists 
in steeping them for about a minute in melted paraffin, 
and drying in a room at a temperature of about 100°, 


To Clean Brass Scale-Pans. 


Pour sufficient ammonia in the pan to cover the bottom, 
and rub briskly till dry with a handful of dry pine saw- 
dust. For very dirty pans, take about a drachm of bichro- 
mate of potash, powder it in a mortar, mix it with two or 
three times its bulk of concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
add twice as much water. With this rub the pans (having 
acare for the fingers), rinse well, and finish with rotten- 
stone.—Stearns’ .Vew Jdea. 


Acid-proof Cement. 


A CEMENT, which resists chlorine gas and vapors of 
acid, is prepared by mixing the residues of the distillation 
of glycerin (which are sold in the market in form of a 
thick liquid) with dry, sifted clay to a plastic mass. About 
three parts of clay are required for one part of residue. 
Thus prepared, the cement is very resisting, and does not 
even lose its plastic properties, since the glycerin contained 
in it prevents its drying up at the temperatures usually ex- 
isting in the chlorine or acid apparatus. 

-This cement cannot be used where it will be exposed to 
atmospheric influences, since it will absorb moisture from 
the air.—H. FLEMMING, in Dingler’s Pol. Journ. 


Economical Soap. 


THE properties of soap and of silicate of soda possess 
great analogy. The combinations of weak acids possess a 
slightly alkaline reaction, their solutions being capable of 
forming an emulsion with fatty substances. These prop- 
erties in common have led to the manufacture of cheap 
soaps, containing a large proportion of silicate of soda or 
soluble glass. Two processes may be employed: (1) the 
addition of a concentrated solution of silicate of soda to 
fatty or resinous soap, and (2) the saponification of fatty 
or resinous substances by alkaloids in the presence of sili- 
cate of soda. By either method a soap is obtained, suita- 
ble for all the uses to which ordinary soap has hitherto 
been applied, and at a much lower price, as silicate of soda 
is extremely cheap. 


Impermeable Court Plaster without Silk. 


MIXx enough collodion with castor-oil to render it elastic 
when dry, the oil having previously been rubbed with 
some zinc oxide. Into this mixture dip glass plates and, 
after drying, redip and redry two or three times, or until a 
film of suitable thickness is obtained. Upon this paint 
the usual solution of isinglass to give it adhesiveness and, 
after again drying, separate it from the glass, —E. Dietrich, 
in Pharm. Centralh. and Chem, and Drug. 


Extract of Heliotrope. 


Heliotropin..... ... SO RG OCP ICI I part. 
Cologne-spirit........ re ateeaiie teers 100 parts. 
The odor may be improved by the addition of 0.1 of 
ambergris.—AD. VOMACKA, in Rundschau, 1882, 651. 
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EDITORIAL. 





The Strength of Opium Preparations. 


THE last Convention for Revising the Pharmacopceia 
expressly authorized the Committee of Revision to make 
all the liquid opium preparations of the strength of ten per 
cent (of opium), if such change appeared advisable to the 
Committee. Tincture of opium, when prepared by the 
formula of the pharmaeopceia of 1870, represented I grain 
of powdered opium in 12.8 minims, or, taking into con- 
sideration the average specific gravity of the tincture, 100 
parts of it represented about 9 parts of powdered opium. 
The new Pharmacopeeia having adopted the strength of 10 
per cent, it will be seen that, so far as the proportion of 
powdered opium is concerned, the new tincture is slightly 
stronger. Now, as regards the strength of the powdered 
opium itself, it will be remembered that the last pharma- 
copoeia recognized powdered opium of only 10 per cent 
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morphine. Yet it is scarcely probable that such a pow- 
dered opium ever was in the hands of any pharmacist (un- 
less it was adulterated), since the Custom-house would not 
permit any crude opium containing less than g per cent of 
morphine to enter the country, and, reckoning the moist- 
ure in the latter as only 17 per cent, the poorest opium al- 
lowed to come in contained already nearer 11 per cent 
(10.8) of morphine. It has long been known that this 
country has demanded and received the best grades of 
opium which the market afforded, and the average strength 
of the opium imported for years past has far exceeded the 
standard set by the Pharmacopeeia. In fact, it is upon the 
experience of what has been imported, and upon the sta- 
tistics of manufacturers who have kept careful record of 
the quality of their opium, that the Committee of Revision 
adopted for the powdered opium of the new pharmaco- 
poeia the strength of 12 to 16 per cent of morphine. This 
strength, then, is not an elevation of the requirements, but 
a mere adoption of the average qualities existing in the 
market. 

Now, any person who has heretofore made tincture of 
opium from the average bona fide powdered opium of the 
market will, by following the new Pharmacopeeia, obtain 
a product but slightly stronger in morphine. Yet, it is 
well known that the majority of pharmacists did ot fol- 
low the official directions, and prepared their tincture 
from the crude opium, but without allowing for the 
amount of water present. Therefore, if any pharmacist, 
who has followed this method, should now strictly follow 
the process of the new Pharmacopeeia, his new product 
would differ greatly from his former. It may, however, 
be suspected that most of those who used crude opium be- 
fore will continue to use it hereafter, so that, in the end, 
the product prepared by these persons will differ but 
slightly. This argument would have no justification — 
being based upon an action not authorized by the Pharma- 
copeia—if it were not the fact that a large number of 
pharmacists actually follow it. It has been the custom of 
some manufacturers, heretofore, to adjust the strength of 
their laudanum so that each fluid-ounce contained four 
grains of morphine. If opium having only ten per cent 
of morphine is used, a fluid-ounce need not contain over 
3.75 grains of morphine; and four grains correspond to an 
opium of 10.6 per cent of morphine. We think it was a 
mistake to adopt this as a standard, since it is based upon 
the lowest limit—although it may be argued that it was the 


safest standard. Now that we have a powdered opium re- | 


quiring twelve to sixteen per cent of morphine, it might 
have been expected that some manufacturers would adjust 
their tincture again upon the lowest allowed limit, namely, 
twelve percent. And we understand that some have already 
done so. Again, there are those who have adopted a 
slightly higher standard, so as to get six grains of morphine 
in a fluid ounce. After all, as long as the Pharmacopceia 
permits an oscillation of the morphine strength in powderd 
opium between twelve and sixteen per cent, it naturally 
follows that the same oscillation will have to be permitted 
in the tincture. 

Briefly, it may be stated that the statement recently 
made, ‘‘that the new tincture of opium is fifty per cent 
stronger than the former” is based on the assumption that 
only the lowest grade opium was used heretofore, and only 
the higher grade opium will be used hereafter. This as- 
sumption, we think, is fallacious. The new departure will 
not make a great deal of difference in the dose after all, 
excepting in assayed tinctures, that is, those which are 
exactly adjusted and based on the above figures. 

As to the wisdom of adopting a ten per cent strength for 
the liquid opium preparations, excepting paregoric, there 
can be no doubt that a better time to do so could not be 
well chosen, since the large number of changes in the new 
Pharmacopeeia will induce every pharmacist to consult the 
work carefully before executing a process, and his attention 
will be more quickly drawn to the new feature than if the 


‘change had been adopted at another period when but few 


alterations, perhaps, would have otherwise been made in 
the work. 














NOTES, QUERIES AND 
ANSWERS. 








Onder this heading we shall, to the best of our ability, en- 
deavor to answer such questions addressed to us, as come 
within the scope of this journal, provided they are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer, Answers 
to queries received after the 5th of the month will le over 
until the next issue. Unless special instructions to the 
contrary accompany the query, the initials of the corres 
spondent will oe quoted at the head of each answer, 

When asking for the formula of an unusual, patented, or 
proprietary compound, always accompany the query with 
any information vou may already possess regarding the 
locality *n which tt ts used, its use and reputed effects, in 
order to -nable us to make inquiry without waste of time 
and labor. When it can conveniently be done, send alsoa 
specimen of the label used on packages of the compound, 

———_ oe —___—__—_ 


No. to15.—* Liq. Bismuth-Hydrastia.” 

DEAR SIR :—I notice a query in your November number 
in regard to ‘‘ Liq. Bismuth Hydrastia,” and would say that 
I had a prescription last summer for the same. The bottle 
that was handed me contained about one-half ounce of the 
original mixture, and on examination I found it to be noth- 
ing but ‘‘liq. bismuth. ammonio-cit.,” and dispensed it 
accordingly. The result was satisfactory. 

I suppose it was a ‘‘catch” to monopolize the prescription 
which is often done in this locality. Hoping this will 
throw some light on your inquirer. I am respectfully, 

LG. B 


Iowa, Micu. 

No. 1016.—Mercurial Ointment (Quincy, IIl.). 

This correspondent writes : 

‘* Please inform me if the formula for mercurial ointment 
on page 367 (of the Pharmacopceia) is correct ; last line 
reads: mercurial ointment 100 parts, which makes a total 
of 1,040 parts, and not 1,000 as you have it. Please say if 
mercurial ointment is correct on the last line, or should it 
read something else.” 

If the writer will carefully look over this formula, he will 
observe that forty (40) parts of compound tincture of ben- 


| zoin occur among the ingredients, and on reading the direc- 


tions on the following page he will note that the lard and 
suet, having been melted together and cooled somewhat, are 


| to be added to the mercury, compound tincture of benzoin 


| and mercurial ointment, after thorough trituration. The 





natural result of the heat and the continued trituration will 
be that nearly all of the tincture will be evaporated and 
the 1,000 parts of product will remain. 

That is to say :/ the words, to make one thousand parts, 
and the figures following, are 2o/ to be taken to mean the 
numerical sum of the quantities above, but the number of 
parts of product which should remain when the operation 
of mixing the ingredients is completed ‘* Mercurial 
ointment,” on last line is correct; a little old mercurial 
ointment is the best extinguisher of mercury. 

A slight inspection, of the work will discover other in- 
stances illustrating this. In most cases it happens that the 
total of the quantities mentioned and the number of parts 
of finished product coincide. 

No. 1017.—Boracic Acid to Improve the Stability 
of Mistura Asafetide (J. A. M.). 

‘‘Has boracic acid ever been suggested or used for 
mistura asafoetidee to prevent it from spoiling? I made 
some mist. asafcetide in the fore part of August, with the 
addition of one grain of boracic acid to each fluid ounce. 
To-day, the mixture is apparently as good as when first 
made, excepting that it is a little darkér in color. No fer- 
mentation or decomposition apparently has taken place. 
Can there be any objection to adding one grain of boracic 
acid to an ounce of mist. asafcetidze ?” 

Our answer to this question is, that there can be no 
objection, since the addition is made with a view to im 
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prove the appearance and keeping qualities of the mix- 
ture, and—what it of more importance—since the small 
quantity of added agent neither adds to nor detracts from the 
therapeutic effect. If the quantity were large, we would 
probably not advise its addition. As a rule, the pharma- 
cist should avoid interfering with the constituents of a 
prescription; yet, there are cases (as, for instance, in 
selecting and adjusting the proper excipients in some pills, 
or the proper vehicles for emulsions) where he has a cer- 
tain liberty and discretion. The rule is, to put into the 
mixture nothing which has any positive, decided, thera- 
peutic effect of its own, but to select such agents as are 
neutral in their action, and rather belong to the class of 
articles of food than of medicine. 


No. 1018.—Evaporation of Alcohol in Casks (J. J.). 

The internal revenue laws make allowance for shrinkage 
or evaporation which may take place in casks, containing 
alcohol or high wines, between the first gauging (when 
placed in the storehouse) and the second gauging (when 
removed therefrom, any time within three years). The 
following table gives the largest amount of shrinkage which 
is allowed, and for which no duty is collected. For any 
additional shrinkage, during the same time, the duty must 


be paid. 

Period in Shrinkage | Period in Shrinkage 
months, allowed. months. allowed. 
2 2.50 Ig-2I 12.50 
o- 4 3-75 22-24 13 75 
5- 6 5.00 25-27 I5 00 
7- 8 6.25 28-30 16.25 
g-I0 7:50 ak J) 17 50 
II-I2 8.75 34-36 18.75 
13-15 10.00 37-40 20.00 

16-18 11.25 





No. 1019.—Horseford’s Acid Phosphates (J. A. M.). 

The precise process by which this preparation is made is 
not generally known, that is, the proportion in which bones 
and sulphuric acid are used and the method by which the ab- 
sence of meta- and pyro-phosphoric acid is insured. Still, 
there is no secret about the preparation, its composition 
being as follows, according to the analysis published by 
the manufacturers, 

One fluid drachm contains: 

546 grs. free phosphoric acid (P2Os). 


3 phosphate of calcium (Cas(POx.)2). 
a es ‘* magnesium (Mg3(PO,)2). 
ate oe ‘* iron (Fee(POx,)s). 


1 “c“ “cc 


“* potassium (Ks3PQ,). 
Total amount of phosphoric acid, free and combined, in 
one fluid drachm, 7 grains. It contains no meta- or pyro- 
hosphoric acid. We have changed the formule given 
in the manufacturers’ circular from the old into the new 
notation. 


No. 1020.—Vacuum Apparatus (B. W. & Co.). 

We have an inquiry for the address of parties making 
vacuum apparatus for pharmaceutical purposes, such as 
making extracts, distilling in a rarefied atmosphere, etc. 
Should any firm desire to bring its apparatus to the notice 
of our correspondent, they are invited to send a brief de- 
scription of the apparatus, accompanied (if possible) with 
illustrations, and a statement of price, to the editor of this 
JOURNAL. 

Among the more recent forms of apparatus is that 
described on page § of this number. 


(s No. 1021.—Decolorizing of Petroleum Ointment 
ays 
So far as we know, all manufacturers of petroleum oint- 
ment use bone-black for decolorizing. The paper of Mr. 
S. A. D. Sheppard, published on pp. 130-133 of our last 
year’s volume, contains all the details which are available 
to us. Personal experience and experiment are absolutely 
necessary to decide the question whether other decolorizing 
substances would answer; possibly they may, but we are 
inclined to doubt it, on theoretical grounds. 








No. 1022,—Black Ink (J. A. M.). 

The best formula for a good d/ack ink, which writes 
black at once, and cannot be washed off, after having been 
allowed to dry, or after having been exposed to the ordi- 
nary daylight, is the following, first suggested by Mr. 
Isidor Furst, of New York: 


DIR ROMINO scat ie te «17a Saver he 30S 200 grains. 
Bichromate of potassium............ Sy Ss 
Ce aah ciricie srs isla oe a ncaleieealo’ a 
Water, enough to make............. I pint. 


Dissolve the gelatin in one-half of the water, and the 
bichromate in the other half. Then, having poured the 
first solution into a dark amber-colored bottle, add the 
second solution. It will keep indefinitely. 

The ink should, if possible, be kept in an inkstand of 
such shape or color that the contents shall not be exposed 
to bright day-light. Nevertheless, the indelibity of the 
ink is but slightly interfered with, if thus exposed. 

We began to use this formula several years ago, 
and have used no other ink since then. It can also be used 
in the stylographic pen, but, for this purpose, it needs to 
be diluted, until the writing appears pale bluish-black. If 
this is done, the gelatin will not clog the orifice of the pen. 


No. 1023.—Sulphate of Quinine (Dr. J. P.). 

We have examined the sample of sulphate of quinine you 
sent us, and find it to be apparently pure, excepting in one 
direction. That is, it consists of commercial sulphate of 
quinine, answering to all the tests of identity and of ab- 
sence of foreign alkaloids; yet there is a substance present 
which is foreign to the quinine. The quantity of the 
sample was too small to permit any experiments, even if we 
had had time to make them. After precipitating the alka- 
loid from its aqueous solution (aided by diluted sulphuric 
acid) by means of ammonia, and dissolving the precipi- 
tated alkaloid with ether, two clear layers are formed; the 
upper, ethereal one, leaves the alkaloid on evaporation. 
The lower, aqueous one, contains the sulphate of ammo- 
nium and a trifle of quinine. When this was evaporated, 
instead of leaving a colorless or nearly colorless saline 
sediment, the latter had a pink to scarlet tint, resembling 
that of some aniline colors, The concentrated solution of 
the sediment had the same color, which was, therefore, 
soluble in water; on supersaturating with ammonia, a 
minute flocculent precipitate (of the residuary alkaloid) 
was produced which carried the coloring matter with it, 
leaving the liquid clear. Addition of a few drops of 
diluted sulphuric acid redissolved the precipitate, but the 
tint of the solution was less bright, approaching to a purplish 
wine-red. We cannot say what the impurity may be. It 
deserves further investigation. 

No. 1024.—Heliotropin and Vanillin (Corr.). 

This is an artificially prepared, odorous substance, close- 
ly allied to artificial vanillin and cumarin. It has a most 
delicate and powerful heliotrope odor and is of great util- 
ity in making perfumes. It is sold by Fritsche Bros., 
51-53 Barclay street, at sixteen dollars per ounce. 

Vanillin has been prepared artificially, for a number of 
years, from coniferin, obtained .from the cambium- 
sap of pine-trees. Coniferin is a glucoside and has the 
composition CisH22.0,. By the action of emulsin this 
takes up one molecule of water, and at the same time splits 
into cane-sugar and a crystalline substance (C1oH120s). 
which was found to contain the groups CesHs;—CsH,.HO 
—OH—OCHs, and was named coniferyl-alcohol. The 
latter, when oxidized, yields vanillin, CsH,Os. This 
process was discovered by Messrs. Tieman & Haarman, 
who subsequently worked it ona large scale. 

On September 20th, 1881, the well known aniline firm 
of Meister, Lucius and Bruening, in Hoechst-on-the- 
Main, patented a new process, in which the starting-point 
was not the natural coniferin, but one of the derivatives 
of coal-tar, namely nitrobenzol, or rather nitrobenzalde- 
hyde. The explanation of the steps of the process may be 
found in the Berichte der Deutsch. Chem. Gesell., vol. 15, 
(1882), 1098. 

Vanillin is easy soluble in alcohol, ether, disulphide of 
carbon and chloroform. 1 gm. vanillin is soluble in go to 
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100 cc. of water at 14° C.(57.2° F.) and in 20 cc. at 75°- 
80° C. (167°-176° F.). It crystallizes in long needles, 
melting at 80° C, (176° F.), which have a strong odor and 
taste of vanilla. 


No. 1025.—Elaterium and Elaterin (Drs. W. & R.) 

The dissatisfaction caused by frequent failures of com- 
mercial elaterium has caused one of the editors of this 
journal to propose, several years ago, the use of a standard 
dilution of the active principle e/aterin. This proposition 
has been adopted in the new pharmacopceia, where the 
preparation is termed ‘‘ Trituratio elaterini,” and contains 
ten per cent of elaterin. Previous to this time, a similar 
preparation was introduced into the public hospitals of New 
York, under the name Lactosum elaterini. This was ten 
times weaker, containing one per cent of elaterin. 

The dose of pure elaterin is about one-tenth grain. 
Hence the dose of the officinal 77ituratio elaterini is about 
one grain, and that of the Lactosum elaterini has been 
about ten grains. The latter preparation will be aban- 
doned, to be replaced by the officinal Trituration, since it 
would be unwise to get physicians in the habit of ordering 
large doses of an unofficial di/ute preparation, when there 
is a stronger official one, which may some time or other be 
dispensed in place of it without being intended. 

A few remarks about elaterium, and its history may not 
be out of place here. : 

In 1819, Dr. Henry Clutterbuck, of London, ascertained 
that the active principle of the squirting cucumber (J/o- 
mordica elaterium L.) resided chiefly in the juice surround- 
ing the seeds. The substance ‘‘ elaterium,” which was 
known and used from ancient times as an active cathartic, 
was held in little repute until Clutterbuck improved the 
process by which it was obtained.* This improved pro- 
cess consists in collecting the juice of the sliced fruit with- 
out using pressure, then to scoop the pulp out of the shells 
with the hands, to throw it on a sieve and to wash it with 
pure water. The mixed liquids, on standing, deposit a 
whitish sediment, which is removed, drained with gentle 
pressure on muslin, or between blotting paper, and rapidly 
dried in a warm place. 

Clutterbuck has been dead for many years, and there is 
at present no real ‘‘ Clutterbuck’s Elaterium” in the mar- 
ket, nor has there been any for a long time back. Never- 
theless, physicians still write for ‘‘Clutterbuck’s Elateri- 
um,” and zmsist on getting it. Hence, some manufacturers 
who desire to convey the idea that their product is egua/ to 
Clutterbuck’s, send out batches of the article labelled, per- 
haps, ‘‘Elaterium, made by Clutterbuck’s process,” or, 
short, ‘‘ Clutterbuck’s Elaterium,” just as we meet with 
large quantities of ‘‘ Bonjean’s Ergotin,” which is made 
by other manufacturers after Bonjean’s formula. The 
same practice is also followed in other instances. 

At present even the best and most careful manufacturers 
use more or less pressure in obtaining the juice, and we 
even have heard of the whole juice having been evaporated 
down, instead of its being merely allowed to deposit. All 
this must increase the quantity of inert matter, and, as a 
matter of fact, elaterium has steadily deteriorated during 
the last decade. 

There being no elaterium made in this country, we must 
rely on foreign supplies. The best brands of elaterium are 
probably those made by Allen and Hanburys, and by 
Morson & Son, of London; but even these vary much. 
That prepared at Malta has also had a good reputation, 
but does not appear to be always reliable. 

Under these circumstances no pharmacist can guarantee 
the quality of his elaterium; for even were he to assay the 
percentage of its active principle, e/aterin, and were to 
find it defective, he would find no stock to select better 
kinds from. There was only ome remedy, namely to 
abandon the indefinite substance, e/ater>tum, and to use its 
active principle instead, namely, e/aterin (which is a neu- 
tral principle, and not an alkaloid). 





* Observations on the Nature and Preparations of Elaterium. 
~—— read at the Medical Society of London, April 24th, 1819; 
published in the London Medical Repository, vol. 12 (1819), No. 
6 





When e/aterin is prescribed by the physician under any 
other form than 77ituratio elaterini (which title is distinc- 
tinctive enough to prevent mistakes), caution should be 
used that it be not confounded with elaterium, or—what 
would be a very serious error—that elaterin be dispensed 
for elaterium. 

Elaterin is insoluble in water, not very soluble in alco- 
hol, and generally but little soluble in liquids which would 
permit its hypodermic employment. This form of appli- 
cation, however, is useless, since it has been demonstrated 
that elaterin is izert, or nearly so, when administered hypo- 
dermically or endermically. It has also been demonstrated 
that the effect of elaterin, when administered internally, is 
only possible by its coming in contact with dz/e. 

This might, perhaps, be partially accomplished, previous 
to administration, by combining the elaterin with purified 
ox-gall, thus: 


R Triturationis elaterini ... .. p ataisipiste eis cise eR 
Fellis bovis purificati...........-.+seeeee Qs 4 
Misce. One dose. 


No. 1026.—Impregnating Water with Sulphurous 
Acid (W.). 

‘Will you kindly give me the modus operandi. of im- 
pregnating water with the fumes of sulphur, 7. ¢., the 
readiest and cheapest method? Also, can you inform me 
if water so impregnated, or charged, will preserve fruits, 
vegetables, etc., immersed therein ?” 

The best method would depend a good deal upon the 
quantity of solution which it is desired to make. If onlya 
small quantity, say up to about five gallons, is required, the 
process of the U.S. Pharmacopeeia, with apparatus of a cor- 
responding size, will probably answer best. If sulphurous 
acid solution is to be made continuously, it may be made, 
as you suggest, by burning sulphur in any suitable appa- 
ratus, for instance, an iron retort or iron boiler, which 
admits a current of air, and conducting the generated gas 
into a cylinder or tower filled with pieces of porous stone 
(previously washed and exhausted with diluted sulphuric 
acid and water, or with broken glass, over which a fine 
spray of water is made to fall). The gas, while making 
its way through the interstices of the stones or pieces of 
glass, meets the descending water, and the saturated solu- 
tion collects on the bottom of the cylinder or tower, 

The above affords a general idea of the arrangement. 
The details may be worked out, without difficulty, by any 
person who intends to use it. 

As to the second question, whether a solution of sul- 
phurous acid will preserve fruits, etc., there can be no 
doubt that a comparatively dilute solution already will act 
as a preservative. But, it will probably happen that it 
will destroy any natural color or tint by bleaching the 
organic matter. We have had no experience with this 
agent as a préservative of fruit, but we have used sul- 
phite of sodium to a small extent. In the latter case, we 
have found the preserving power quite satisfactory, but 
found difficulty in getting rid of the foreign taste. 


No. 1027.—Boroglyceride (M. G.). 

We have just received a circular from Messrs. Burrows, 
Burbidges, Cyriax, and Farries, 16 Coleman street, Lon- 
don, in which they announce themselves as agents for Prof. 
Barff’s boroglyceride: 

It is manufactured by the ‘‘ Boroglyceride-Antiseptic 
Company,” St. Neot’s Hunts. One pound of it makes 
over five gallons of preserving fluid, at a cost of less than a 
shilling per gallon. The announcement is made that it is 
patented in all countries, and that any person ‘‘ manu- 
facturing for sale the said boroglyceride will be proceeded 
against under the Patent Laws.” 


No. 1028.—‘‘ Gum Thapsia’”’ (W.). 

This is an improper name for ‘‘ Thapsia Resin,” which 
is officinal in the French Pharmacopeeia. It is prepared 
from the bark of the root of 7hapsta garganica L., an um- 
belliferous plant growing in Southern Europe and North- 
ern Africa. ° 

Thapsia resin may be prepared in the following manner: 
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The bark of Thapsia root is cut small, macerated for two 
days with ten parts of cold water, the liquid expressed, the 
residuary bark finely comminuted and dried. It is now 
digested and extracted with alcohol, the alcoholic tincture 
mixed, in a flask, with one-fifth of its volume of water, the 
alcohol distilled off, and the precipitated resin washed with 
cold water, and dried. Or, according to the French Phar- 
macopeeia, it may be dissolved in alcohol, the solution 
filtered, and the filtrate evaporated to the consistence of a 
soft extract. Care must be taken, during the preparation, 
that no drops of the liquid come in contact with the skin, 
as it may produce inflammation, swelling, etc. 

Thapsia resin is brownish-yellow (when pure, yellow), 
brittle when dry, soluble in alcohol, disulphide of carbon, 
volatile and fixed oils, and of a spicy odor; when ignited, 
it burns with a luminous flame (Hager). 


No. 1029.—Compound Elixir of Tar (F.). 
The following formula has been used: 


Fluid extract of wild cherry.......... ¥ fl. oz. 
PONTO OUIRON oi 9s) “ach gu dia, 2G) bs aie 5 fl. oz. 
Sulphate of morphine............. 8 grains. 
Syrup of Tolu 2 toile eieaks a scales fl. oz. 
Methylic alcohol (purified wood spirit). 1 fl. oz. 
Wine of tar, sufficient to make..... :92 fi. 07. 


Dose: A dessertspoonful, containing 7s grain of sulphate 
of morphia. 
The wine of tar is made by pouring upon one part of 
tar, which has previously been macerated for twenty-four 
hours with cold warer, and after the latter has been poured 
off, ten parts of sherry wine, agitating frequently during 
twenty-four hours, and then decanting and filtering. 


No. 10:0.—‘‘ Gum” Acaroides (W.) 

This name is applied to certain vestzs obtained from 
several species of Xanthorrhoea (nat. ord. Liliacze) of Aus- 
tralia. Other names of the resin are: Botany Bay Gum, 
Grass-tree Gum, Nut-resin, Earth-lac (‘‘ Erd-schellac”’ in 
Vienna) etc. Two principal kinds may be-distinguished, 
namely, 1. Red Xanthorrhaa Resin, chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, obtained from Xanthorrhaa australis R.Br. This 
approaches, among all other resins, nearest to dragon’s 
blood, but it has a brighter gloss, a more brown tint, and 
leaves, on paper, a more orange-tinted streak. 2. Yellow 
Xanthorrhea Resin, chiefly from Xanthor+hea hastilis Sm. 
Other names are: Grass-tree Gum (in part), Black Boy 
Gum, ‘‘ Resina lutea Novi Belgii.” When fresh, it is isa- 
bel-brown; by keeping, the other layers become deep red- 
brown. 

Both kinds of resin contain cinnamic and benzoic acids, 
an ethereal oil and colored resins. Their principal use 1s 
for making colored varnishes, particularly such as are used 
as coatings for metals. The potassium and sodium soaps 
of both resins are used in sizing paper. Hlaziwetz and 
Barth recommended the yellow variety for the preparation 
of paraoxybenzoic acid, and Stenhouse for that of picric 
acid. Since the great development of the industry of coal- 
tar derivatives, however, both of these substances can be 
prepared from cheaper sources. 


No. 1031.—Quercitrin (G. B. L. & Co.) 

We doubt whether it will pay to use the proximate prin- 
ciple, in place of extract of quercitron bark, for coloring 
purposes. However, if it is to be used for coloring 
liquors, it may be of advantage, owing to its pure and un- 
mixed bright-yellow tint. We condense, in the following, 
the principal facts regarding it, which are recorded in 
chemical literature: 

Quercitrin exists in quercitron-bark, that is, the bark 
(deprived of the corky layer) of Quercus tinctoria, in the 
leaves of the horse-chestnut, in hops, in the leaves of 
Fraxinus excelsior, and in tea, It may be prepared from 
quercitron-bark by boiling for six hours with 5-6 parts of 
85 per cent alcohol, distilling off the alcohol to one-half, 
then precipitating with alcoholic solution of acetate of 
lead, acidulated with a little acetic acid, care being taken 
that the lead solution be not used in excess, The liquid is 
filtered off from the precipitate, treated with hydrosul- 








phuric acid, to remove traces of lead, and after filtration, 
evaporated to dryness. The residue is dissolved in alco- 
hol, precipitated with water, and the precipitate recrystal- 
lized four or five times from boiling water. The lead pre- 
cipitate first obtained is freed from any accompanying 
quercitrin by boiling with water, acidulated with acetic 
acid. Quercitrin appears in form of bright-yellow needles 
of a silky lustre, or long scales. When dried over sulphu- 
ric acid, in vacuo, it contains 3 mol. of water; dried at 
100° C., only r mol. Its composition is: Css5HssOoo. 
3H2O (or H.O). It is soluble in 400 parts alcohol (Bol- 
ley), in 2,485 parts of cold and 144 parts of boiling water; 
in 24 parts of cold and 4-5 parts of boiling absolute alco- 
hol; insoluble in ether, but very easily soluble in dilute al- 
kalies. With ferric chloride’ it yields an intense dark- 
green color.—(Beilstein). 


No. 1032.—‘‘ Santonate,” or ‘‘ Santoninate” of So- 
dium (E. W. C.). 

The remarks in the article you quote, ‘‘that santoninate 
is a uselessly cumbersome term, and that santonate should 
have been adopted by the revisers of the U. S. Pharma- 
copeeia,” might be interpreted to imply that the form ‘‘san- 
toninate” has been adopted merely by hap-hazard choice, 
or as a matter of taste. This is not the case, however, 
since the two terms denote entirely different things. 

Santonin (C,5His8QOs) is converted, by being gently heated 
with alkalies, into monobasic santoninic actd (CisHo0Os,). 
If boiled for twelve hours with hot-saturated baryta water, 
santonin is converted into santonic acid (CisH20Os), iso- 
meric with santoninic acid. 

Santoninic acid forms rhombic crystals, is difficultly 
soluble in cold, more readily in boiling water, very easily 
in alcohol, sparingly in ether. It is not affected by light, 
and has a strongly acid reaction. When heated to 120 
C., tt splits into water and santonin,; the same thing hap- 
pens if the acid be warmed with diluted acids. The sodi- 
um salt is prepared by digesting 1 part of santonin with 
0.55 parts of solution of soda (sp. gr. 1.33) and 4 parts of 
water, until solution is effected, after which the liquid is 
evaporated to the point of crystallization. The resulting 
salt is that which is now officinal as ‘‘Sodii Santoninas.” 
It is soluble in 3 parts of cold water, and in 12 parts of 
officinal alcohol. According to Lepage, it only requires 4 
parts of go per cent alcohol for solution. 

(See the papers by Hesse, in Ber. d. Deutsch. Chem. 
Ges., vol. 6, 1,280). 

Santonic acid forms orthorhombic crystals, is sparingly 
soluble in cold water and disulphide of carbon, easily in 
alcohol, ether, chloroform and glacial acetic acid. When 
heated it decomposes, dat it has never yet been reconverted 
into santonin. ‘The sodium salt, santonate of sodium, is 
very soluble in alcohol, and so hygroscopic that it crystal- 
lizes from water anly with great difficulty. 

(See Cannizaro and Sestini in Berichte der D. Chem. 
Ges., vol. 6, 1,201; also Hooslef, ibid., vol 6, 1,471). 

It so happens, therefore, that the term ‘‘santoninate of 
sodium” is peculiarly appropriate, since it contains the 
unaltered word ‘‘santonin,” which may be used as an aid 
to remember the fact, that the original santonin may be 
regenerated from the salt, which could not be done from 
santonate of sodium. 


Elixir of Guarana.—One of our correspondents wants 
the formula for ‘‘ Storm’s Elixir of Guarana.” 


a  . . s 


Remedies for Malaria.—‘‘ If you know your business, 
and it is a temperance town, you wink at the drug clerk, 
and say something about malaria. It is a matter of indif- 
ference just what you say. The single word ‘ malaria’ is 
the golden open sesame. . . . 

‘*Whenever I see a man coming out of a drug store and 
wiping his mouth on the back of his hand, I realize to its 
full and awful extent the hold that malaria has on this un- 
fortunate people. What the drug stores in town where a 
strict license law prevails would do without malaria, is a 
problem.”— Western Ex. 
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NEW PATENTS. 





[Complete specifications and illustrations may be obtained 
of any one or more of the following patents by sending 
the number, title, name of patentee, with twenty-five 
cents for each copy, to the Commissioner of Patents, at 
Washington, D. C., together with the name and address 
of the person requesting the same.| 





266,970. Manufacture of Magnesia,—Jean Baptiste 
Marie Prosper Closson, Paris, France, assignor to Sidney 
Gilchrist Thomas, London, England. 

266,981. Apparatus for Bath Purposes.—Lowel M. 
Emery. Louisville, Ky. 

266,990. Apparatus for Separating Petroleum Vapors. 
—William C. Hall, Oil City, Pa., assignor of one-half to 
Benjamin F. Brundred, same place. 

266,994. Uterine Supporter.—Eli James, Pickering, 
Missouri. 

267,002. Apparatus for Taking Vapor and Hot-Air 
Baths.—John M. Laflin, New York, N. Y. 

267,073. Pendulum Scale.—Hugo F. E. Gerike, Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

Oy G im? 267,133. Filtering 
fate Zp i PY = Funnel.--Henry Bell, 

Cie COW, Baltimore, Md. The 
funnel is provided 
with an annular pro- 
jection around the 
brim, protected by an 
elastic band. On its 
inner surface are a 
number of segmental 
projections, made 
sloping from the top 
to the ends, and arranged in concentric rows in such man- 
ner that the projections of ane row cover thespaces between 
those of the next rows. The funnel is also provided with 
a vent tube opening through the side of the bowl. 

A 267, 393- Pendulum 

—-,. Scale. — Jacob Ball, 

‘Greenville, Mich. The 

eT =} combination of the levers 

C J, the bifurcated rod 

B, resting upon the lower 

of said levers, and pivot- 

ally secured to the upper, 

the loop D, the strap £, 

the rolling fulcrum-shaft 

fF, the counterbalance 

shaft , the straps /, f, 

and an indicator (not 
shown). 

267,697. Mucilage- 
Bottle Stopper.—Samuel 
M. Bixby, New York, 
N. Y. The wire carry- 
ing the sponge, after go- 
ing through the cork, 
perforates the cap at an 
angle, and is therefore 
less apt to pull out or be- 
come loose by use. 

267,426, 267,427, and 
267,428. Sectional Show- 
case.—Peter Henrichs, 
Erie, Pa. 

267,442. Preparation 
Jor Masking the Nau- 
seous Taste of Medicine. 
—William H. McLaugh- 
lin, San Francisco, Cal. 
(See page 20.) 














267,146. Ointment.—James M. Butler and John A. 
Smithhisler, Danville, Ohio. Composed of the dried and 
ground root of Solomon’s Seal plant (Polygonatum multi- 
forum) and vaselin. 

267,221. Apparatus for Concentrating Sulphuric Acid. 
—Frederick W. Kalbfleisch, Brooklyn, N. Y 

267,310. Composition for Treating Sulphates of Lime. 
—Raphael Josia, Florence, Italy, assignor to William 
Rey and C., de Varigny, Paris, France. 

267,546. Manufacture of Dextrin, Glucose, and Grape 
Sugar.—Charles Langa, New Orleans, La., assignor to 
himself and Alexander Charles Landry, same place. 

267,550. Process of and Apparatus for the Manufac- 
ture of Ammonia and Animal Charcoal.—John G. Macfar- 
lan, Richmond, County of Surrey, England, 

267,738. Cough Remedy.—Hannet Branch, North San 
Juan, Cal. A medical compound for coughs, colds, asthma, 
and throat and lung affections generally, consisting of tar, 
honey, egg-yolks, licorice, and port wine. 

267,752. Separating Wax from Paraffin Oil.—Solo- 
mon W. Kirk, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor of one-fourth to 
Rus Welch, same place. The improvement in the art of 
separating wax from paraffin oil, which consists in the ad- 
dition of paraffin wax to the crude paraffin distillate of 
petroleum. 

267,753. Process of Extracting Glycerin from Fatty 
Matter.—Victor Litzelmann, New York, N. Y., assignor 
to Max Ams, same place. Fatty matter, water, and a 
compound of 70 to 95 per cent of zinc and 5 to 3 per cent 
of oxide of zinc are mixed, and subjected to the action of 
steam under pressure. The resultant mass is allowed to 
settle, the water, holding the glycerin, is drawn off, and 
the water evaporated. 

267,759. Collyrium.—William Schroeck, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Ginger-root, camphor, hellebore-root (Radix Helle- 
borus fatidus), pellitory root, rue (Radix Capathi), of the 
species Rumex, known as ‘‘ yellow-dock root,” euphrasia, 
cloves, and spirits. 

267,836. Apparatus for the Distillation and Purifica- 
tion of Alcohol.—Paul Claes, Brussels, Belgium. 

267,861. F/unnel.—Horace G. Fishering, Xenia, Ohio. 

267,908. Speculum.—Lorenzo C. Law, Toledo, Ohio, 
assignor of one-half to Cyrenius G. Clark, same place. 

267,926. Disinfectant.—Friedrich Petri, Berlin, Ger- 
many. The process of compounding disinfectants, con- 
sisting in grinding coke or an analogous substance together 
with sulphate of iron, to obtain an intimate mixture of the 
two, and mixing the pulverulent compound with carbolic 
acid and chloroform, and lastly, adding to this compound 
a solution of nitro-benzole in alcohol. 

267,952. Syringe.—William A. Turner, Providence, 
R. I., assignor to Joseph David, same place. 

268,039. Sheathed Blaader Forceps.—John W. Merrill, 
Jr., Concord, N. H., assignor to John W. Merrill, same 

lace. { 
; 268,049. Specific Gravity Apparatus, — Théophile 
Sourbé, Bordeaux, France. 

268,094. Preservative for Organic Substances and Pro- 
cesses of Making the Same.—William F. Grier, London, 
Eng. A food preservative, consisting of 1,116 parts, by 
weight of boracic acid, and 382 parts of prismatic borax, 
in a finely divided condition, heated together, and inti- 
mately commingled until the evolution of water has fully 
taken place, and then drying off the evolved water by 
means of a current of dry, hot air. 

268,103. Capsule Machine.—Frederick A. Hubel and 
Harrison H. Taylor, Detroit, Mich., assignors to said 
Hubel. 

268,126. Vacuum Pan.—Emil Riese, Jersey City, 
N. J. 
£m Capsule Remover.—Harrison H. Taylor, De- 
troit, Mich., assignor to Frederick A. Hubel, same place. 

268,184. Compound for Preserving Eggs.—Bermard L. 
Castor, Wilber, Neb. A bath or liquid consisting of 
slaked lime, cement, salt, and white glue. 

268,239. Adjustable Funnel-Holder.—John R. John- 
son, Smyrna, and James S. Johnson, Moorfield, O. 
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The Proposed First International Pharmaceuti- 
cal Exhibition in Vienna during 1883.— On No- 
vember 4th, a general meeting of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee was held at Vienna, previded over by Mr. 
Gustav Hell, the President of the Austrian Pharmaceutical 
Society, and afterwards by Mr. Schiffner. Mr. Hell laid 
before the meeting a programme drawn up by the Board 
of Direction of the Pharmaceutical Society, whereupon 
the same was discussed seriatim, and, after a number of 
amendments, adopted. The following are the outlines 
of the programmme. 

1. The First International Pharmaceutical Exhibition will 
be held during August, 1883, in Vienna. The duration 
of the exhibition proper will be fixed by an Executive 
Committee. 

2. The exhibition will be held in the halls of the Hor- 
ticultural Society (Gartenbau-Gesellschaft) at the Park- 
ring. 

: There will be admitted for exhibition all articles and 
preparations which serve for remedial uses, also those spe- 
cialties, the composition and mode of preparation of which 
rests upon an acknowledged rational and scientific basis, 
or which are produced by special machinery. In all these 
cases the Executive Committee is expected to use a rig- 
orous judgment. 

Also all utensils, apparatus, and machines which are in- 
tended for use in pharmaceutical establishments or in la- 
boratories. 

Excluded from admission will be all ordinary specialties 
or those which may be prepared without special appliances; 
also all ‘‘ nostrums,” no matter whether their composition 
has become known or not. 

4. Exhibitors will have to furnish all cases, stands, etc., 
at their own expense, and will have to paya rental for 
the space occupied, which will be fixed by the Executive 
Committee, upon the basis of rates determined by the Ex- 
hibition Commiittee. 

5. The rent for space will be so adjusted that all ex- 
penses arising from the hire of the halls and for other in- 
cidental expenses will be completely covered thereby, so 
that the revenue accruing from admittance fees will be 
available as a reserve fund. Any surplus finally remaining 
will be handed over to the ‘‘ Hygea”’ Benevolent Society. 

6. In case the number of applications for space should 
be insufficient, or some other causes should arise which 
would make it unadvisable to hold the exhibition at the 
appointed time, the Executive Committee should offer a 
motion of postponement before the General Committee. 

7. In order to cover the first expenses, all those socie- 
ties and corporations which support the undertaking agree 
to contribute a sum, amounting to at least 450 florins. 
Accordingly, 100 florins each are to be contributed by the 
‘* Oesterreichische Pharmaceutische Gesellschaft” (Austrian 
Pharmaceutical Association), the ‘‘ Allgemeine Oesterrei- 
chische Apotheker-Verein” (General Austrian Apotheca- 
ries’ Society), and the ‘‘ Wiener Apotheker-Hauptgre- 
mium” (the chief local society of the Apothecaries of 
Vienna). Also 50 florins each by the societies of Graz and 
Troppau, and 25 florins by those of Melk and Fiinfhaus. 

8. These advances will be refunded to the several 
bodies, unless the same should decline to receive them 
back. 

g. There will be three classes of prizes: a diploma of 
honor, a gold medal, and a silver medal, which are awarded 
by the jury. The jurors will be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee, upon nominations made by the General 
Committee. 

10. The General Committee, constituted to carry out 
the plan of the exhibition, consists of five representatives 
from each of the three societies first mentioned in section 7, 
two reprentatives each’ from Graz and Troppau, one repre- 
sentative each from Melk and Fiinfhaus, of representatives 
of domestic industrial and mercantile firms, and of experts. 











11. The General Committee will appoint an Executive 
Committee of fifteen members, which will, immediately 
after its appointment, or as soon thereafter as it may be- 
come necessary, appoint the requisite clerical force for cor- 
respondence, arrangement of exhibition, watchmen, etc. 

It is made the special duty of the Committee to send 
out invitations for the exhibition, to cause it to be suitably 
advertised in all the larger pharmaceutical journals of 
Europe, and to send a special invitation and blanks for 
demands of space to domestic and foreign industrial firms. 

The publication of the programme and the invitation is 
to take place during December, 1882. The’members of 
the Executive Committee must be residents of Vienna. 

The Executive Committee has to attend to the punctual 
performance of all preliminary work, and it has the sole 
decision on the admission of objects of exhibition, and the 
final assignment of space to the exhibitors. 

12. Until the Executive Committee is constituted, Dr. 
Hellmann and Dr. Hegar are appointed executive officers, 
who will summon the members of the Committee to meet- 
ing. 

[NoTEe.—The authority from which we have obtained 
the above information, leads us to infer that the interests 
of the United States of America and of Canada, in this ex- 
hibition, have been quite ignored. We hope that this is an 
oversight that will receive early attention on the part of 
the managers of the project.—Ep. N. R.] 


New York State Pharmaceutical Association.— 
The Executive Committee having learned that the time ap- 
pointed for the next meeting at Ithaca (June 19th, 2oth, 
and 21st) would occur during the commencement week at 
Cornell University, have decided to have the meeting held 
on the 12th, 13th, and 14th instead. This will prevent 
the inconvenience to members which would result from 
the crowded state of the hotels and the diversion of the 
interest of the residents towards the affairs of the Uni- 
versity. 


The Connecticut Commissioners of Pharmacy is- 
sued last year 485 licenses, or 116 more than the year be- 
fore. A meeting of the Board was held at Hartford on 
the 5th of December. 


Catalogue of Scientific Periodicals—Dr. H. C. 
BoLTOn, of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., is prepar- 
ing for the press his ‘‘ Catalogue of Scientific Periodicals,” 
which will appear in the octavo series of the Smithsonian 
Institution. The catalogue is intended to embrace inde- 
pendent journals of pure and applied science published in 
all countries from 1665 to 1880. It does not include the 
transactions of learned societies, these being found in the 
admirable ‘‘ Catalogue of Scientific Serials,” by Mr. S. H. 
Scudder; but it does embrace every branch of applied 
science, including engineering, architecture, chemical 
technology, geography, ethnology, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, telegraphy, meteorology, etc. More than twenty 
languages are represented in the work. Printing has be- 
gun, and it is hoped that the work will be completed be- 
fore the close of the year. 


Commercial Travellers.—The number of persons in 
the United States following this vocation is estimated at 
200,000. 


Adulteration of Glycerin with Glucose.—It is re- 
ported that certain foreign manufacturers of glycerin adul- 
terate it with over 25 per cent of glucose. 


Wanted! a Scientific Chemist.—The Chemiker- 
Zeitung quotes from a German journal devoted to the sugar 
industry an advertisement asking for the services of an 
‘*academically educated chemist, fully acquainted with 
the manufacture (of sugar), who can undertake in summer 
the coppersmith’s work, or the oversight of the ¢eams of 
draught oxen.” 


Joseph Thomas Clover, who lately died in London, 
has long been known as the most eminent authority in 
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Great Britain on the subject of anzsthesia. He was born 
in Norfolk and studied at the University College Hospital 
in London, where he attracted the personal notice of Mr. 
Syme, then a surgeon of that hospital. While a resident 
medical officer of the hospital, his strength was overtaxed 
during the cholera epidemic of 1849, and he was obliged | 
by frequent attacks of ill health subsequently to give up or- | 
dinary practice and restrict himself to the administration 
of anesthetics. To this branch of practice he devoted great 
attention and his researches on the use of nitrous oxide | 
about twelve years since brought him into great prominence. 
He invented many ingenious forms of apparatus for 
facilitating the use of anzsthetic vapors, among the chief 
of which was one which provided for the admixture, in a | 
rubber bag, of definite quantities of air and the vapor of any | 
anesthetic agent. 





George William Septimus Piesse, Ph.D.—We 
are indebted to the Chemist and Druggist for the follow- 
ing biographical sketch and portrait of the late Dr. G. 
W. Septimus Piesse, who died on the 23d of October last. 
Few persons have been identified so closely as he with the 
growing of odorous flowers and essential oils, and the 
manufacture of perfumery; his writings on these subjects 
being widely known. Those who read NEW REMEDIES of 
1878 will remember the interesting continued article on 
Scent-Yielding Plants, then republished from the Garden, 
which by Dr. Piesse. 

Dr. Piesse was the seventh son of Charles A. J. Piesse, 
formerly Chief Clerk of the British War Office, and was 
born May 3oth, 1820. Early in his life he manifested a 
taste for scientific amusements, especially for the science 
of optics, and notwithstanding the fact that he served no 
manner of apprenticeship, he started life as a practical 
optician. Want of capital, however, prevented his busi- 
ness from being extended as his ambition required, and we 
see him a few years later as pupil to Professor Graham, 
attending the lectures of that eminent chemist at Univer- 
sity College. ; 

Pursuing the study of chemistry, he subsequently prac- 
tised as an analytical chemist, and for a time with consid- 
erable success, but, professional occupation falling off, he 
again turned his attention to trade, and entered the house 
of Messrs. J. & E. Atkinson. A few years later, an offer 
by Mr. Breidenbach of higher remuneration induced him 
to leave Messrs. Atkinson and join the late Mr. Breiden- 
bach, with whom he remained for some years. 

Mr. Piesse was an adept in the art of conjuring, a power 
which was the means of putting him finally upon the road 
to fortune, inasmuch as it brought him into contact with 
the gentleman with whom he founded the firm of Piesse & 
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In the art of perfumery he opened up a new era by 
Anglicizing it; before his time, perfumes, like gloves, were 
considered below par unless foreign names were used in 
their identification. He, as do all men of original ideas, 
met, at first, with acrimonious criticism bordering upon 
abuse. He endeavored for many years to promote the 
cultivation of perfume-bearing plants in the British colo- 
nies, and succeeded in inaugurating numerous extensive 
His earlier hopes 
in this direction were greatly buoyed up by his trust in the 
power and influence of his elder brother Charles, who then 
held an important office in the Colonial Office, but whose 
premature death doomed those hopes to be blighted. 

He was one of the earliest associates of the Chemical 
Society, before whom he read several original papers. He 


| was the author of many well-known works, amongst others 


‘The Art of Perfumery,” ‘‘ Piesse’s Magic.” ‘‘ Laboratory 
of Chemical Wonders,” ‘‘ Twenty Letters on Farming,” 
are from his pen, and he contributed the articles on per- 
fumery and kindred industries to all the important cyclo- 
pedias, and for a period of about five and twenty years 
wrote the ‘‘ Scientific and Useful” column in the Family 
Herald. 


Franz von Kobell, Professor of Mineralogy at the 
University of Munich, born on July 19th, 1803, died on 
November 12th. 


PHARM. CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 


N. B.—The officers of Societies, Colleges of Pharmacy, 
Pharm. Associations, etc., will oblige us by forwarding 
schedules of their meetings, lists of officers, and any changes 
that may be desirable, 





Date. Society Meetings. 





Mon. Ist. |Erie Co. Pharm. Asso.—Monthly Meet. at 
Buffalo. 
Pittsburgh Coll. Pharm.—Quart. Meet. 
Philadelphia Coll. Pharm.—Trustees’ M. 
Maryland Coll. Pharm,—Trustees’ Meeting. 
St. Joseph (Missouri) Pharm. Assoc.—Meet. 
Davenport (Iowa) Pharm. Assoc.—Quart. M. 
Rhode Island Pharm Assoc —Annual Meet. 
New York Coll. Pharm.—Trustees’ Meet. 
Louisville Coll. Pharm.—Pharm. Meet. 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy.—Trus- 
tees’ Meeting. 
Philadelphia Coll. Pharm.—Alumni M. 
Cleveland Pharm Assoc.—Bimonthly Meet. 
American Chem. Soc.—Meets at New York. 
Pittsburgh Coll. Pharm.—Trust Meet. 
'Chicdgo Coll. Pharm.—Trust. Meet. 
St. Louis College Pharm.—Pharm. Meet. 
Massachusetts Coll. Pharmacy.—Pharm. M. 
Kings Co. Pharmaceutical Soc.—Meets in 
Brooklyn. 
National Coll. Pharm.—Meet. 
New York Coll. Pharm.—Alumni Meet. 
New York Board of Pharmacy.—Meeting. 
Newark Pharm. Asso.—Meeting. 
California Pharm. Soc. and Coll. Pharm.— 
Annual Meet. 
Louisville Coll. Pharm.—Direct. Meet. 
;Philadelphia Coll. Pharm.—Alumni Ph. M. 
|Maryland Coll. Pharm.—Semi-Annual M. 
|New York German Apoth. Soc.—Annual M. 
|Lancaster Co, (Pa.) Pharm. Assoc.—Meet. 
Tues, 16th, |St. Louis Coll. Pharm.—Trust. & Alum. M. 
|Philadelphia Coll. Pharm.—Pharm, M. 
|St. Joseph (Missouri) Pharm. Assoc.—Meet. 
Thurs, 18th.| New York Coll. Pharm.—Pharm. Meet. 
New York Coll. Pharm.—Quart. Meet. 
Tues. 23d. |Boston Druggists’ Assoc.—Meet. 
Thurs. 25th.|Kings Co. Boardof Pharm.—M. in Brooklyn, 


Tues, 2d. 


Wed. 3d. 
Thurs. 4th. 


Friday 5th. 


Tues. gth. 


Wed. roth. * 


Thurs, 11th. 














